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“Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.” 


“STOP AND THINK.” 

For the last two years we have had among us 
what was formerly called the ‘Ohio Fever,’’ 
but which is now more appropriately called the 
‘*Western Fever.’’ It has carried away too 
many of our young, energetic, and enterprising 
men. We say too many, because the rush into 
that country will not be profitable to them all. 

We are not opposed to a reasonable progress 
of emigration into new countries. Such move- 
ments are useful and necessary, not only to 
relieve the crowded condition of older communi- 
ties, but to people new countries, and to spread 
civilization and the arts, more generally abroad. 
When, however, emigration becomes an epidem- 
ic—a fever—it is time to ‘‘stop and think.’’ 

To think rightly on this subject, we must 
ask what are the causes of this ‘‘feyer,’? and 
what are to be its results. There are at least, 
two causes for this rush of our people. 1st. 
The extraordinary (and we ¢ontend unnatural) 
high prices of breadstuffs, which havestimulated 
the production of them, and thereby increased 
the demand for land. 2d. The great flow of 
emigration from Europe, which also increased 
the price of land—here arose a sort of ‘land 
speculation,’’ and the rush of so many into it. 
Every Yankee who could raise a little money 
was anxious to go west, and invest it in lands, 
with the hope that it would speedily rise, and 
thereby double and quadruple his funds. Will 
itnot be well, as the prices of breadstuffs are 
coming down, to ‘‘stop and think ¢”’ 


“AUGUSTA, MAINE 


. THURSDAY MOR 


NING, AUGUST. 7, 1856. 














In looking about the State, any one will soon 
see a vast deal of the kind of lands we are speak- 
ing of, that, by draining, would pay great in- 
terest on the cost, but which are now wholly 
worthless, because they are overflowed and 
saturated with water to such a degree as to ren- 
der them worthless for any other purpose than 
a frog or musquito paradise. 





Jerskys witt Farren. It has been laid 
down by some writers, and repeated by some 
talkers, that the Jersey breed of cattle will not 
take on fut. What the Jerseys of olden time 
would do in this respect we do not know, but 
those at present imported, and bred in New 
England, when put upon tho right keep, and no 
drain made upon their system of milk or breed- 
ing, will fatten kindly. Some half blood calves 
sired by a full blood Jersey, we have found this 
spring to fatten easily, and make first rate veal, 
and a gentleman in Massachusetts writes us that 
a full blood heifer, imported two years ago, by 
S. Henshaw, Esq., of Boston, and now on his 
farm in Brookline, proving to be barren, is one 
of the fattest and handsomest animals in the 
country. 





More Devons ror Sate. Mr. B. II. Van 
Rensellaer, of Morris in New York, intends to 
sell the whole of his herd of Devons at auction, 
on the last day of the State Fair, which will be 
Oct. 3d. The Fair is to be held at Watertown. 

here are three males and twenty-three females, 
all of which are represented to be very fine. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
NET WIRE FENCE. 

Mr. Epitor :—Our attention was called by a 
friend to an article in your paper of the 17th 
inst., signed by James Walker, who scems de- 
sirous of proving that ‘‘wire fence’’ is not the 
‘‘thing”’ for furm fences. With all Mr. Walk- 
er’s indignant objections, he does not show that 
his fence has been tried in the least. His great- 
est objection seems to be, that the cattle smelt 





Think that more new lands have been bought 
up in this way than can possibly be settled for 
many years. 


keep cool about that of 1856. 

If you are well situated, keep.so. If you 
are not well situated, see if you cannot make 
your situation better without the cost and risk 
of breaking up your family, and separating all 
the ties of old connections and friendships, and 
running the risks incident to an emigrant’s life. 
Stop and think calmly and carefully. Settle in 
your own mind what you want to do and what 
you can do. Look over the whole ground, 
and like a skilful general, make a true 
estimate of your own power—how to move, 
and how, in case of failure you can make a safe 
and honorable retreat. 

The true object to be attained is not so much 
great riches and possessions, as a good living, 
good society, happy associations, and opportu- 
nities to give and receive aid and comfort, as 
we journey along the pathway of life. Stop 
and think of all this, and then proceed as pru- 
dence shall dictate. 





TIME TO DRAIN BOGS. 

We generally have a time between the close 
of the haying season and the ‘‘fall rains,’’ when 
farmers find that the springs and streams are 
low, and they can operate by ditching and cut- 
ting away obstructions, to good advantage, in 
draining their lowlands. 

Some farmers neglect to begin this business 
because they cannot finish it at one job, without 
hiring more help than they can well afford to. 
In such cases would it not be advisable to look 
over the whole ground—ascertain accurately 
what is required to be done, to effect perfect 
drainage, or to give you control-of the water, 
and begin upon it, doing a partatatime. In 
this way, by a little perseverance for a few 
years, you will ultimately accomplish the un- 
dertaking. The profits will then begin to accu- 
mulate, and to repay for the labor and cost 
expended. 

We know of several instances where indivi- 
duals have followed such a course, who are now 
reaping a rich reward for their faith and per- 
severance. 

There are many cases where the lowlands are 
somewhat extensive, and owned by several in- 
dividuals ; in such cases it would be difficult, 
and manifestly unjust for one of the proprietors 
alone, to make all the improvements required. 
When an advantage or profit is to accrue to all 
of the proprietors, all should unite and put in 
according to the amount of their possession in 
the property, and thus make common cause of 
it. We have now in our mind’s eye, a case like 
the above, in Winthrop. 

A valuable piece of muck land is owned by 
several proprietors. 1t has been partially drain- 
ed by ditching, which improvement has demon- 
strated that the land can be made of double, 
nay, of tenfold more value to its owners, if a 
thorough drainage and control of the water 
could be had. 

To effect this it is necessary that a ledge near 
the outlet of a sluggish stream should be blast- 
ed, and a dam or flume put in, to stop, or to 
give vent to the waters at pleasure. 

It would be but a trifling job to the proprie- 
tors if they would unite, but rather too heavy 
for any single one of them to undertake alone. 

; a presume many of our readers know of 
Just such cases - i i i ; - 
wath n their respective neighbor 
There are also many cases like this, viz: A 

pe tract of valuablo grass or meadow land 
ruined and rendered of no value to the pro- 
the onl on account of some old mill dam at 
whanteainl stream, the owner of which 
—P'ng up, while the hay that 

would be obtained, if that were away, would 
mt Mores each year, than a dozen such 
. rte —_ hie be a good investment, 
for the teint - at & reasonable rate, 
meadow proprietors above him to unite 


and buy him 
trol the water. 7 nt ‘nu# be enabled to con. 


Think over some of the results of | 
the land speculation in 1835 and °36, and then| 


| Of the flowers through it, and although he 
| allows that it might stop hens if they did not 


touch it, he does not say that his hens have torn 
itdown. Weare willing to admit any fair or 
reasonable objection to our fences. Mr. Walk- 
er’s letter proves nothing. He seems to be in- 
dignant at sofmething, and makes remarks about 
the ‘‘wire fence,’’ which (if he is at all reason- 


|able) we can, by facts, show to be entirely 


wrong. 

In the first place, he objects to the fence be- 
cause it is thin. Now, instead of being an ob- 
jection, this is one of the greatest merits of the 
fence,—where rail fences, stone walls, and 
hedges occupy more room, harbor vermin, and 
exhaust the soil, the wire fence takes up no 
room, harbors no vermin, does not exhaust the 
soil, and excludes no light or air. 

Mr. Walker states that the fence is no pro- 
tection against cattle, hens, or anything what- 
ever, and yet he does not show a single fact to 
prove his very broad assertion. We have in 
our store a piece of our field fencing, about five 
feet long, fastened on to two light pine posts. 
This piece of fence, (which is not a selected 
sample,) has been used since the first of last 
January, to show what the fence would bear in 
the way of bending, and being climbed upon. 
{t has been climbed over many an hundred 
times, and to-day, not a single strand of wire is 
broken, and although we do not try to keep it 
looking- in the best of shape, three minutes 
work would make it look as good as new. This 
does not show it to be a ‘*Vapor.’’ 

A piece of the old ‘*Lowell Wire Fence Com- 
pany’s’’ wire fence, (which was lighter than 
we now make it,) was purchased and put up 
by a gentleman at Newtonville, in this State. 
1t was fastened to upright wrought iron posts, 
of about two inches in width, and one-half an 
inch thick. This was run into by a run-away 
team of oxen attached to cart, with such force 
as to bend two of the posts nearly to the ground. 
Not one strand of the wire was broken, and the 
team was brought up ‘‘standing.’’ This does 
not appear at all like a ‘‘vanity of vanities.”’ 

A gentleman residing at Randolph, Wiscon- 
sin, purchased and put up a piece of the field 
fencing, on a lot where he kept his cattle, with 
a view to test its merits. One day some dogs 
were set on a bull in the field, by a parcel of 
boys. The bull becoming perfectly wild endea- 
vored to tear down the wooden fence around the 
field, in order to get out of the way of his tor- 
mentors, but with no success,—at length per- 
ceiving what he considered an opening, (but 
which was the wire fence,) he made a rush and 
came in contact with the wire fence with such 
tremendous force, that his heels flew up in air, 
and for a moment it was uncertain whether he 
was going over the fence backward or not. In 
this encounter not a strand of wire was broken 
and the fence is in use to-day. This was wit- 
nessed by a number of persons who were so well 
satisfied with the fence, that a purse was made 
up for one of their number, to come on to Bos- 
ton, to see if a machine could not be purchased 
to take out there and manufacture the fence. 
This certainly does not look like a ‘*cob web’’ 
or ‘‘strainer.”’ 

Our wire fences, are made of wire thorough- 
ly annealed, and every strand will sustain ‘ons. 
The durability of wire is not to be doubted, and 
wire fence, carefully put up, will be found as 
cheap, and far more durable and economical, 
than any wooden fence. We have sold thou- 
sands of rods of it this spring, in New England 
alone, and, with the exception of Massachusetts, 
we have sold more in the State of Maine than 
all the other New England States, put together. 

Yours, respectfully, 
James E. Burrs, Jr., & Co., 
38 Water St., Boston., 

Sole manufacturers of the Patent Wire Fence. 

Boston, July 23, 1856. 


Norz. We are glad to hear from Messrs. 
Butts & Co., and to learn that the farmers of 
Maine are giving the fence atrial. Nothing 
but years of actual trial in different situations 
will test its value. [Ep. 





Lice on Catves. Give the calf a table spoon- 
fal of sulphur, three successive morning’. If 
this is not effectual, repeat the operation after a 





few days. One course is commonly enough. 





Young Devon Bull. 











YOUNG DEVON. 

The Devon cattle are considered by many as 
the handsomest of all the breeds now raised by 
farmers. They are snug, compact, and well 
put together,—always of a red color, and are 
hardy and vigorous, and well adapted to the 
yoke or for beef, although they do not grow so 
large as the Durhams or Herefords. As milk- 
ers, they may be considered as medium in regard 
to quantity, but their milk is very rich, and 
they are therefore excellent for butter dairies. 

We have but few of them, as yet, in Maine. 
They are growing in favor, and since the pub- 
lication of the Devon Herdbook, there is evident- 
ly more care taken to breed from pure sources, 
so as to obtain thoroush bred animals of the 
kind. In many sections of the State, where 
work and beef are the principal objects, and 
are to be obtained from not very fat pastures, 
they are undoubtedly the best breed that can be 
introduced. 

The above cut represents a yearling bull of 
this breed. The engraver has given him a sleepy 
look, whereas the breed have a bright and lively 


eye. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
PROVINCIAL GLEANINGS.—No. 6. 

The yeomanry of New Brunswick are now 
composed chiefly of the descendants of loyalists 
from the United States, and emigrants from 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. They retain 
many of the characteristics of the English peo- 
ple, are strongly attached to the mother country, 
and often speak of it as home; even those who 
have always resided here will talk -about going 
home,—or say, such customs prevail at ‘‘home,’’ 
or, we ship such productions home. The older 
agricultural districts have an English air about 
them. Instead of building their houses close 
to the roadside, they choose a more retired spot, 
a few rods back, where they can surround their 
dwellings with trees and gardens. They have 
more taste for rural life than most of our far- 
mersin Maine. In their large farms, wide 
streets and walks, they move on the “broad 
guage’’ system, and a liberal principle seems 
to be infused in all their transactions, whether 
they class themselves with the ‘‘Liberals’’ or 
other parties. 

Their dwelling houses are mostly covered (the 
walls) with smooth shingles instead of clap- 
boards, and painted white, the prevailing color 
for farm houses and cottages. Even many 
costly and tasteful houses, of modern build, 
have their walls shingled. In former days, the 
fire place and chimney were built in the end, 
the large stone back of the former composing 
quite a portion of the outward finish. In neat- 
ness and convenience these homes will compare 
favorably with those of their Western neigh- 
bors, but the barns and out buildings are too 
often in an unfinished, open, or shattered con- 
dition. 

The cattle often leave these cold barns in the 
spring, in thin flesh, after passing a long cold 
winter in a shivering condition. Some farmers 
possessed with robust frames, think their stock 
can withstand cold blasts quite as well as them- 
selves, and even think the hardening process ap- 
plied to young stock will prove beneficial. Were 
it not for the superior pasturage, on which the 
herds find tall and rich feed to renew their 
flesh, many Jean kine would be seen throughout 
the season. 

In working oxen they are quite behind us, 
but their horses are superior, well matched, well 
fed, and well trained. The farm work is mostly 
done with horses, hence they are trained to all 
sorts of labor in which they can be serviceable. 
Agricultural tools are mostly obtained from the 
States, except plows. The narrow Scotch plows, 
or similar models, are mostly used. They pul- 
verise the soil finer than our large plows, and 
this is deemed indispensable with the old coun- 
try people. If they do not slice the soil so fast 
they certainly leave it in finer condition for seed. 


.| They deem frequent and thorough pulverising 


of the soil indispensable for good crops, and es- 
pecially where the soil is inclined to grow hard 
or heavy. ‘ 

Potatoes are often plowed in very neatly, and 
as soon as the weeds begin to start, a brush, or 
very fine, light harrow, is passed over the rows, 
which destroys such foul seeds as are -just ger- 
minating. Soon after, the plow is passed light- 
ly between the ows. This is often repeated, so 
as to require but little work with hoes. For 
grain the land is usually plowed in beds, es- 
pecially where it is inclined to be moist and 
heavy. Large meadows of grass aro frequently 
ridged in beds about one rod wide. 

The farmers here deserve much credit for their 
neat and substantial fences, built, almost uni- 
versally, of large cedar rails, so high that cat- 
tle can hardly look over. In their roads and 
bridges they have well merited the name of 
being in advance of their neighbors. A liberal 
allowance is appropriated by government, and 
the energetic people seem to take pride in ex- 
pending it to the best advantage. The roads 
are first laid out wide enough to afford ample 
room and soil, and then completely graveled, 
wherever the soil requires it. Instead of filling 
up swamps and meadows with brush, and clay, 
and gridiron bridges, gravel is hauled for miles, 
and in some places, where this was scarce, I ob- 
served them digging up a forest to get the gravel 
on which trees were growing. When it is ne- 
cessary to cross a stream, or deep ravine, it is 








bridged straight across, instead of descending 
and ascending, to avoid length. These bridges 
are substantial, neatly finished, and painted. A 
stone or rut rarely obstructs the level, hard 
road. 

There are many progressive farmers in New 
Brunswick, and, with the natural advantages of 
the chief agricultural districts, the immense 
lumber trade, and very light taxation of pro- 
perty, there is comparatively little poverty in 
the Province. It is admitted that the people 
here make a good living as easily as elsewhere. 
If all the industrial branches could be encourag- 
ed and executed here, as in the States, the Pro- 
vince would soon be in a flourishing condition. 
She now depends largely on her supply of man- 
ufactured articles from abroad, which, with the 
amount expended for the importation of flour 
and corn, or meal, estimated at $2,000,000 the 
past year, does not leave an abundance of cir- 
culating medium. 

The New Brunswickers are not so fust a peo- 
ple, either in projecting or expending, as some 
of their neighbors. Failures in business, or 
loss of property are quite rare,—a hard chance 
for spendthrifts. Domestic economy is thorough- 
ly practiced. The wheel and loom are not laid 
aside yet, but continue to produce the substan- 
tial **homespun”’ and ‘*homemade.” The ladies 
also manufacture straw hats for the family, and 
not unfrequently wear broad and tasteful ones, 
themselves. In one instance, I noticed a lady 
braiding a hat from very;fine strips of poplar 
wood, and it looked about as neat as a Panama 
hat. Phe mode of living throughout the Pro- 
vince is very economical and healthful. A 
hearty and robust family will often make an 
entire meal on buckwheat pancakes, or on good 
ripe, raised bread, of which they usually have a 
supply in loaves of liberal size,—they do not 
fancy our mode of devouring biscuit while hot. 
The Scotch people often make oat meal cakes or 
puddings their chief diet. If some of our 
semi-invalid people, who spurn coarse fare, and 
try to coax an appetite with delicacies, could 
only witness the health and contentment which 
these Provincials enjoy on their coarse fare, 
they might be convinced of the error of their 
ways in this respect. 

The spirit of progress is slowly advancing 
through the Province. Education has been 
much neglected, but there is a strong desire 
among the masses to advance. They admit they 
are much behind the age in their school system. 
Their school-houses and fixtures are of rather 
primitive models. Often, one or two rows of 
backless seate, or stools, placed in as they can 
stow best, in a rough house, form the school- 
room. Teachers are usually employed by the 
year. Male teachers are much the most nu- 
merous. They receive from the government 
$150 for first, $120 for second, and $90 for 
third class teachers, wherever the districts will 
pay the same amount as government. Females 
receive $110, $90, and $70. Inspectors from 
each county visit schools four times a year. 

There are about twenty newspapers published 
in this Province, which appear to be well sup- 
ported, and carefully read. Even the unedu- 
cated classes seem to be well posted up in 
government affairs, and the movements of the 
times. 

On the whole, the Provincials are a courteous 
class of people. The stranger will not often 
visit them without gaining an exalted opinion 
of their frankness and hospitality. They are 
not given to boasting, or outward display, but 
have a way of winning the esteem of those who 
wish to associate with them. A real dignity 
pervades their English nature, and they scorn 
low life and meanness. 

But I have not the ability to define their 
character in full. I will only say to those who 
have erroneous ideas, and speak contemptuous- 
ly of the ‘* Blue Noses,’’ to go and see for them- 
selves. Perhaps they will realize the proof of a 
remark made to me by one whom I wished to 
compensate for a favor received: ‘*Remember, 
you are in a Christian land, if you are in the 
Provinces !”’ 8. N. T. 





Tue Sacacity or a Sriver. The intelligence 
displayed by this creature has always been the 
admiration of entomologists, but we are not 
aware that any notice has been taken by them 
of the following remarkable fact. The web of 
the spider, particularly of a summer morning, 
will seem to glitter as if covered with dew. 
This glittering appearance is produced by a lime 
with which it is carefully spread by the insect 
to entrap and secure gnats and flies. If you 
touch the web with your finger, it adheres and 
is broken when you withdraw it. Touch, how- 
ever, the braces by which the web is supported, 
and your finger glides off as if from a thread of 
glass. The sagacity of the spider in leaving the 
braces unlimed is astonishing. This part of his 
structure, not being intended asa trap, would 
be broken if it were limed, as it would necessari- 
ly be torn asunder if it were touched by any 
flying object ; but, in the condition in which it 
allows the fly to glide off and leave the web un- 
harmed. What prompts the spider to such 
nice discrimination, unless it be an immediate 
influx of intelligence ? _» 





Insecrs. A simple means of destroying the 
insects that infest plants, is given in one of our 
exchanges. Sprinkle the water in which pota- 
toes have been boiled, over the plants, and it 
will destroy all the insccts. 


HARVEST HOME, 


Proud ships may hold both silver and gold, 
The wealth of a distant strand; 

Yet the ships would rot, and be valued not, 
Were there none to till the land. 


[he wildest heath and the wildest brake 
Are rich as the richest fleet, 

For they gladden the wild birds when they wake, 
And give them food to bat. 





And with willing hands and spade and plow, 
The glad’ning hour shall come, 

When that which is called the ‘*waste land” now, 
Shall ring with the “Harvest Home.” 





= For the Maine Farmer. 
HORSE SHOEING.—No. 2. 

In shoeing horses, the frog of the foot should | 
never be cut, only trimmed very sparingly. The | 
life of the foot is in this part, and if it is cut it 
dries up, becomes small and pinched, and es-| 
sentially injures the foot. I have observed that. 
this is the practice invariably with the best 
horse shoers. 

Some blacksmiths pare the heel strong, and 
the toe light ; such men do not understand their 
business. If the heel is cut away too much | 
and the toe left long, it forces the animal to| 
bear too heavily on the heel, which sometimes | 
occasions tender feet. Both the heel and the 
toe should be pared so as to give a handsome 
form to the foot, and to let the horse find equal 
support on the whole surface of the foot. A 
good shoer gives the horse a heel sufficiently 
high to make it strong and firm. 

Not uncommonly are shoes set on a horse 
without any regard to the anatomy of the foot, 
hy driving in nails too far back on the heel. 
Nails should not enter a horse’s foot back of the 
quarter, if they do they deprive the foot of its 
elasticity, which nature has provided for, in 
order that the body of the horse may not be 
shaken severely by the force of the blow, when! 
he sets down his feet. | 








The thickness and weight of the shoes should | 
be determined by the size of the horse. When 


‘ 
the roads are stony and there are long and bard 


hills, as we have in this country, it is desirable 
to have a solid substantial shoe for a horse to| 
travel on. If the shoe be not unreasonably) 
thick, the horse does not find himself burdened 
any more wjth a heavy shoe than a light one. 

A person of the least reflection must see at 
once, that large and clumsy calks under a horse’s | 
foot, must be unnecessary in summer, as well as| 
uncomfortable. Let a person imagine himself) 
raised up in the same manner as. horses are, | 
with three calks on each foot an inch in length, | 
and think how he could travel in that condi-| 
tion, and he will perceive that those long calks 
are @ nuisance in the summer, for ordinary 
business. Draft horses require shoes thus fur- 
nished, but horses for the road are better off 
without them. ‘Slipper’? shoes are now much 
in use with livery stable keepers. Such shoes 
have a small toe calk, but no heel calk on the 
forward feet. The hind feet shoes should be 
properly calked. 

The slipper shoes are comfortable for the 
horse, and he can accomplish a journey with 
them much more easily to himself, than with 
the old fashioned shoes. A horse is not so liable 
to trip or stumble with such shoes, as with 
those that have long calks. The only trouble 
with the “slipper shoe’’ is in going up and 
down clayey hills soon aftera rain. Even in 
such cases the two calks hold on, and the calks 
on the hind feet. Have only low calks for sum- 
mer use, at any rate. — 

Augusta, July 29, 1856. 





Tae Grave in tue East. The vineyards of 
Syria abound in the most luscious grapes im- 
aginable, of which there are different kinds ; 
one, the walnut, takes its name from its size, 
being as large as that fruit ; another is the long 
grape ; and another is small and round. ‘here 
are other kinds beside, which it is unnecessary 
to mention. The English bhot-house grape, 
good as it is, does not bear comparison with the 
Syrian grape. The quantity grown is enormous. 
Did the Syrians know how to make wine, 
Syria would become the wine mart of the whole 
world. Whatare not used as grapes, the na- 
tives dry into raisins, and the process is thus: 
The grapes are gathered in September, washed 
in a composition of lye, water and oil, after 
which they are spread ona mat to dry, and 
there they remain for about a fortnight in the 
open sun, sprinkled once or twice every few 
days with this composition; they are then 
gathered and put into sacks of hair-cloth, and 
sold as raisins. Some grapes are made into a 
sort of treacle, called Dibs, while the refuse 
thereof is made into wine and arrak. 





CentrirucaL Cuurn. Count Sparre has 
placed at the disposal of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, for experiment, a new churn, in- 
vented by Major Stiernsware, and which re- 
ceived a first class medal at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion. The advantages of this churn are :—lst. 
The milk is put at once from the cow, without 
standing for cream (although cream may be 
churned in it as well.) 2nd. After the butter 
is formed, which is with certainty ina few 
minutes, the milk is not soured, not being in 
any sense buttermilk, and can be boiled without 
coagulation. 3d. The churn is not subject to 
get out of order ; is easily kept perfectly sweet, 
and is inexpensive in its construction. 





Lunacy in Enctanp. The tenth report of the 
Commissioners of Lunacy, states that the num- 
ber of inmates confined in asylums, hospitals, 
and licensed houses in England, is somewhat 
startling in amount. There are in asylums, in- 
cluding private patients as well as paupers, 
6298 males and 7525 females; in hospitals, 
791 males and 837 females; in metropolitan 
licensed houses, 1105 and 1486; and in pro- 
vincial licensed houses, 1386 and 1215; making 
a total of male and female lunatics so confined 
of 20,640. In addition to this large number 
there are 559 lunatic criminals, of whom 448 
are males and 121 females. 





Great Day’s Worx. Mr. G. H. Davenport 
of Farmington Falls, Me., on the 17th June, 
pegged and heeled 30 pairs of men’s double soled 
shoes in 12 hours and 35 minutes, and went to 
his meals. The pegs driven amount to 18,000 
The time occupied upon a shoe ayeraged 13 





; on land just cleared from the forest. 





minutes. 


THE WHITE CLOVER. 4 


This is a ** white cloverseason.”” We do not 
remember having seen the ground so covered 
with this plant as it isnow. We cannot say 
how it is to the westward of Hudson river and 
Lake Champlain, but so far as we have seen, 
the pastures and road-sides are literally white 
with its blossoms, whose fragrance perfumes the 
air, and attracts myriads of the honey bees, 
which here find the richest necfar. 

It has been a question whether this plant— 
Trifolium repens—is indigenous to America, or 
not. It is alleged that it ‘comes in’ on the prai- 
ries wherever the wild grasses are kept down by 
the feeding of animals. But how fur from the 
border of civilization has it been seen? The vast 
herds of buffaloes which graze the western 
plains, must sometimes gnaw down the herbage 
so a8 to leave the turf in a condition similar to 
that where other cattle are kept. Is the white 
clover found here, or only where domestic ani- 
nals range? 

When grazing stock is first taken to the fron- 
tier settlements, they are driven from districts 
where they have been supported on cultivated 
plants, and they may travel many miles befure 
the seeds of these plants have all passed out of 
their bodies. The germinating power of the 
seeds of white clover and those of various gras- 
ses is not injured by passing through the intes- 
tines Of herbivorous animals, and hence wher- 
ever the manure of such animals is dropped, the 
plants may be expected to appear more or less. 
Again, hay and grain are transported by the 
pioneer from cultivated to ancultivated sections, 
and seeds so small] as those of white clover could 
be, and no doubt are carried, unobserved, in 
this manner. 

In near proximity to cultivated fields, it is no 
uncommon thing for white clover to spring up 
Horses, 
cattle, or sheep had probably run in the woods 
at some time, and thus left the seeds of the clo- 
ver there. Some persons have believed in the 
spontaneous growth of plants—that is, their 
production without a parent stock. The white 
clover has been eited as one of these spontane- 
ous plants, especially when found under such 
circumstances as we have just alluded to. A 
gentleman informed us that he dug up some 
young white clover plants in a wood, where the 
species was supposed to htive appeared for the 
first time. On carefully washing the earth 
from the roots and examining with a glass, the 
shells or outer coverings of the seeds were dis- 
covered. This fact rendered it necessary for 
the advocates of spontaneous growth to look 
further for something to support their notions. 

But we have proof that white clover was intro- 
duced here trom Europe. It has often been im- 
ported under the name of Dutch clover. Of 
late years, however, it is seldom sown purposely, 
as the seed has become so generally distributed 
that plants enough usually come up, if the 
season is favorable. The seed retains its vitality 
with remarkable tenacity. It will lie dormant 
in the ground for years, waiting as it were, for 
those circumstances most favorable to its devel- 
opment, when it suddenly springs into life, and 
in a few days perfects the germ for the continu- 
ances of its species. 

It has appeared so sparsely of late years past, 
that farmers were sometimes inclined to think that 
it had abandoned their grounds, but this season 
it comes out in its original plenty and luxu- 
riance. Who can explain the mystery of its 
growth! What peculiar forces have been 
brought to play in 1856, increasing this plant 
by an hundred fold? The ground, almost un- 
frozen, was coyered with snow from Christmas 
to April, and then melted away so gradually 
that the water it formed all soaked through the 
soil. Seasonable rains fell through May and 
June. The result is an unusual growth of white 
clover, and a large growth of all plants used 
for hay and pasturage. We will not speculate 
further as to the causes. 

As to the value of white clover, opinions 
vary. By itself it would not be of much im- 
portance for hay, but in connection with other 
grasses it sometimes adds considerably to the 
weight of the crop by giving a ‘‘thick bottom,”’ 
while at the same time it improves the quality 
of the hay, or renders it more acceptable to 
stock. In pastures to which it is adapted, it 
greatly increases the amount of herbage, and it 
is readily eaten by cattle and sheep. Horses, 
seem to be less fond of it, and it sometimes 
makes them slaver, though much less likely to 
do this than red clover. It is apt to be rather 
too succulent the fore part of the season, pro- 
ducing too lax a state of the bowels in animals 
feeding largely on it ; but as it loses some of its 
water and becomes more firm by age, stock 
thrive well on pastures in which it prevails to 
considerable extent. [Boston Cultivator. 


Prorir or Unper-Draininc. Mr. William 
Chamberlain, of Lower Red Hook, N. Y., drain- 
ed 25 acres of land, atan expense of $60 per 
acre, and the first three crops paid the whole ex- 
pense, including cost of cultivation. He may 
then hereafter look for a profit of $20 per acre, 
on each crop. Last season part of his ground 
yielded 75 bushels of corn, another part 3.0 
bushels of potatoes, while on adjacent undrain- 
ed fields the crops were nearly ruined by the 
drough. [Arator. 


Boston at THE Coss or THe Revo.vtion. 
The principal manufactures of Boston in 1784 
were rum, loaf sugar, cordage, spermaceti can- 
dies, and potash. In 1774 there were 29 distill- 
houses in Boston, but in 1784 only 26. In the lat- 
ter year there were 8 sugar-houses and 9 rope- 
walks ; 4 houses for the manufacture of sperma- 
ceti candles, and 3 potash works. So we learn 
from an old newspaper. 


Tue Rock Istanp Brincz. Ata meeting of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce on the 7th 
inst, a committee was appointed to consider 
the subject of obtaining an injunction against 
the reconstruction of the Rock Island Bridge 
across the Mississippi River. The committee is 
also expected to prepare an address to the pub- 
lic in the form of a protest against replacing so 
serious an obstacle to navigation in the Upper 
Mississippi. 








DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 
SELECTED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 





Preservine Fruit in Borriss. Strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, currants, peaches, in 
fact any fruit, may be preserved in air-tight 
bottles, so as to retain its natural flavor, with 
but little labor or expense. The fullowing is 
an excellent mode : 
‘Fill the bottles quite full with fruit not 
quite ripe; place them, with the corks put 
lightly into them, in a copper with cold water 
up to the necks and gradually raise the tem- 
perature of the water to 160 degrees, and not 
exceeding 170 degrees Fahr. Keep them at 
this temperature half an hour; then take each 
out separately, and fill it up with boiling water 
from a kettle to within an inch of the cork; 
drive in the cork firmly, tie it over, and dip it 
immediately into bottle wax, and lay the bottle 
down on its side to keep the cork always damp. 
To prevent fermentation, turn each bottle half 
round twice or thrice a week for two or three 
weeks ; after that they will need no further care. 
The corks should be souked in water two or 
three days before being used. 
Another mode is to tie the corks before put- 
ting the bottles in the water. The heat expels 
the air from the fruit. As soon as the bottles are 
cool enough apply the sealing wax. We have 
eaten peaches in winter which were cut up and 
bottled, and kept in this way, almost as good as 
when cut up for the table fresh from the tree. 
The secret consists in exhausting the air from 
the bottles, and making the corks air-tight. 
[Exchange. 

Currant Wixe. The following recipe for 
making currant wine is sent us by one of the 
best physicians in Meddlesex County : 

Let the currants be thoroughly ripened before 
gathering, and squeeze them with the hand in 
a sieve, to avoid any'mixture of seed and stem 
with the juice. Strain the juice, awd: to every 
quart, add two quarts of water. Toevery quart 
of the mixture add one pound of sugar. Pat 
this mixture into a clean keg, of a size adapted 
to the quantity, in order that by filling the keg 
the refuse matter of fermentation may be thrown 
out of the bung. 

When all fermentation has ceased, bung the 
cask and let it remain in acool cellar a few 
weeks, until all sediment has subsided; then 
draw off the clear liquor into bottles. Very 
much of the future good character of the wine 
will depend upon the manner of corking, and as 
you may not be provided with a machine for the 
purpose, let me suggest to throw the corks into 
boiling water, which process will render them 
very soft in a few minutes, and in this condition 
they may be driven very tight with great ease. 
{N. E. Farmer. 

Brackperry Jam. Boil the blackberries with 
half their weight of coarse moist sugar for three 
quarters of an hour, keep the mass stirred con- 
stantly. A stew-pan is nota necessary vehicle ; 
the commonest tin sauce-pan will answer the 
purpose equally well. The cheapness of this 
homely delicacy, besides its sanative properties, 
renders it peculiarly desirable for scantily fur- 
nished tables. If the berries be gathered in wet 
weather, an hour will not be too long a time to 
boil them. 

Gooszserry Jam. Pick and clean red goose- 
berries thoroughly ripe. Boil them by them- 
selves for twenty minutes, skimming them fre- 
quently. Then add brown sugar, in proportion 
of one pound of sugar to one pound of fruit. 
Boil for half an hour after the eugar is in. 
Skim it, and pour it into earthenware jars. 
When cold, paper up the jars, and set aside in @ 
dry cool situation. Strawberry, and black cur- 
rant jams, are made in precisely the manner as 
the above; but instead of brown use lump 
sugar. 

Currant Jetty. Pick over the fruit to re- 
mové decayed berries, etc. Put into a preserve 
kettle with a little water, and boil till the skins 
lose their color. Strain and add one pound of 
best sugar to one pint of juice, boil five minutes 
skimming the while. Then put up in glasses 
set in the sun. 

Fruit Jevires may be preserved from mouldi- 
ness, by covering the surface one-fourth of an 
inch deep with finely pulverized loaf sugar. 
Thus protected, they will keep in good condition 
for years. 





Larce Carco. The ship Sovereign of the 
Seas, which cleared from New York on the 6th 
inst., for London, took out the following enor- 
mous cargo : 872 bbls. rosin, 10,605 bbls. flour, 
420 bbls. linseed cake, 111 bbls. bacon, 220 bbls. 
cheese, 212 bbls. tobacco, 854 bbls. grain, 958 
feet measurement goods, 6,000 staves. Calculated 
in barrels, the whole would be equal to 13,704. 


Weattn or Porttanp. From an article in 
the Portland Advertiser, we learn that the total 
valuation of real estate in that city is $11,671,- 
035 ; valuation of personal estate, $9,472,136 ; 
total, $21,143,171. The rate of taxation the 
present year is 86 cents per $100. The pub- 
lished list of tax payers, shows 375 names of 
individuals, partnerships and corporations whose 
taxes amount to one hundred dollars or more. 


Keer Manure Unper Cover. Lord Kinnard 
has satisfied himself, by experiments, conducted 
on an extensive scale, that on land enriched with 
manure, that was sheltered till used, the yield 
of wheat was from 30 to 40 per cent. greater 
than on land enriched with manure which had 
been exposed to the weather. This fact con- 
tains an impressive lesson. 











Suxer. Keep in « trough, under cover, ac- 
cessible to your sheep, from now until fall, tar 
and salt. Every few days tar should be strewn 
over the bottom of the trough, and salt over the 
tar. The sheep in eating salt will smear their 
noses with the tar, and thus will they be armed 
with a repellant against the fly that deposits 
eggs in their nostrils that cause worms in the 
head. 





Unper-Dramine in Francs. The Emperor 
of the French has recently recommended the ap- 
propriation of twenty millions of dollars for the 
encouragement of under-draining. Think of 
that, ye farmers whose lands are half valueless 





for want of draining. 
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We have received from some friend, a copy 
of a pamphlet just published by the Society of 
‘*Progressive Friends,’’ entitled ‘* Amusements; 
their uses and abuses.’’ _It is a report made by 
Oliver Johnson, chairman of a committee ap- 
pointed by this body some two years ago, for the 
purpose of considering the subject and reporting 
to them in regard to it. 

We all know that this subject is one that, 
either formally or informally, has employed the 
minds of many upright men. By some religious 
sects they have been wholly repudiated—by 
others, partially tolerated. 

Amusements are of all kinds and grades, ac- 
cording to the character of those who seek and 
practice them. That nature demands amuse- 
ments, is evident, from even but a slight obser- 
vation of her works. There is not a living 
being but what has some natural way to amuse 
itself. The flies that flit about the pools in a 
summer day, the lambs that skip around their 
dams at the sunset of a spring evening, the 
young tigers in the jungle, the young buffaloes 
on the prairie, and the young cubs of the forest, 
and so on, up through the long series of ani- 
mated nature to man, ‘‘made alittle lower than 
the angels,’’ all demand and will have their 
times of amusement and recreation. To deny 
such pleasures, is thwarting the designs of 
our creation—to regulate and keep them within 
just bounds, is the part of wisdom. 

It is not a little singular that man, being the 
only animal in all animated nature possessed of 
what we call rational powers, should at the same 
time, be the only one that is liable to give way 
to irrational and improper amusements, or, 
perhaps we should say, practice useful amuse- 
ments in an irrational and improper way. It 
is this which has led many well meaning per- 
sons to oppose allamusements. They seemingly 
not discriminating between a proper use and the 
abuse of amusements, think it safest to denounce 
the whole. The report says, very judiciously 
we think, ‘‘that amusements ought always to 
be held subordinate to the great end of human 
existence—viz., the development of a pure, 
elevated, and noble character. The dominant 
tone of our life should unquestionably be ear- 
nest, and even serious ; but general seriousness 
is not incompatible with habitual cheerfulness, 
nor even with occasional periods of hilarity ; 
without tlése, indeed, it is itself liable to be 
carried t#é@xcess. The mind was not ordained 
to be always in the same mood, nor the slave of 
any single faculty. Even the religious faculties 
may be, and often are, overtaxed and thereby 
impaired. The sense of duty and responsibility, 
without which society would sink into moral 
chaos, may be too intensely stimulated, and 
even ruinously over strained. Nothing, indeed, 
is more liable to lead to insanity than a morbid- 
ly susceptible conscience. Still, there is need 
of caution on the other side, lest amusements 
should oceupy too much of our time and atten- 
tion, and thereby lead us to forget important 
duties. Says an able writer, Adin Ballou, 
‘Amusement is not rightfully the business of 
any one’s life. It should be no one’s principal 
occupation. The moment it is made so it be- 
comes perverted—it is abused. It should be 
regarded as the spice of life—not its staple food.’ 
There are multitudes who have fallen into this 
error, whose principal object, apparently, is to 
‘kill time.” Life to them is consecrated by no 
great and noble purpose, no lofty aim. Empty- 
headed and frivolous idlers! they long for new 
excitement as a spoiled child pines for confec- 
tionary. It were more charitable to furnish 
this class with werk than with amusements. 
These are they whum Paul so graphically des- 
cribes—‘lovers of pleasure more than lovers of 
God.’ 

**We observe, in the next place, that any 
form of amusement, the obvious tendency of 
which, even in the smallest degree, is to dimin- 
ish the power of conscience, to corrupt the mor- 
al feelings, to inflame and bewilder the imagina- 
tion, to becloud the reason, to free the passions 
from wholesome restraint, to diminish the rever- 
ence for justice and truth, to excite a spirit of 
cruelty or revenge, to promote or foster the 
taste for intoxicating drinks, or for tobacco in 
any of its forms, or to make us indifferent to 
the obligations and claims of our common hu- 
manity, ought not only to be scrupulously 
avoided, but earnestly opposed. ‘Any amuse- 
ment,’ says the writer whom we just quoted, 
‘from the enjoyment of which we eannot con- 
scientiously retire with the conviction, on the 
whole, it has done us good, ought to be imme- 
diately eschewed. If it promote innocent mirth 
and cheerfulness, or otherwise conduce to the 
improved health of the physical and intellectual 
powers, without injuring the moral character, 
it is an innocent and commendable amusement. 
If it have the contrary effect, it is at best more 
or less a pernicious one, however fashionable, 
specious, or captivating.’ ”’ 





CommENcemENT at Bowpoin. The commen 
ment exercises at Bowdoin College take place 
this week, commencing to-day, Tuesday, with 
an address before the two literary societies, by 
Professor J. G. Hoyt, of Exeter, N. H., anda 
poem by Elbridge C. Cutler, of Holliston, Mass. 
In the evening, there will be a concert by Dod- 
worth’s Brass Band, from New York. On 
Wednesday the usual Commencement exercises 
take place; and on Thursday, Rev. Geo. B. 
Cheever of Brooklyn, N. Y., will deliver an ad- 
dress before the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 

An extra train will leave Brunswick, on 
Wednesday, for Augusta, at 6.30 P.M. Other 
trains run as usual. 





Coroner’s Inquest. The inquest into the 
cause of the recent disastrous explosion on the 
Empire State, which was held in Fall River dur- 
ing the past week, was brought to a close on 
Monday. The jury returned a verdict, exonerat- 
ing any one from blame. They say ‘‘the de- 
fects, if any existed, in the steam chimney, 
were not such as careful examination and the 
exercise of due diligence could have detected 
and guarded against,’’ and they consider the 
casualty ‘as one incident to steamboat travel, 
for which no persons can be held accountable.” 


Sate or tHe York anp Cumpertanp Rai- 
roaD. On Tuesday of last week, in Portland, 
Mr. Myers sold at public auction; ali the 
right, title and interest in the York and Cum- 
berland Railroad, acquired by him by virtue of 
a mortgage made to him by the company, 
through their directors. The attendance was 
large, and the bids, starting at $40,000, run up 
to $120,000, at which price it was knocked 
down to Hon. F. 0. J. Smith, who bought it 
in the name of Mr. Amos Finch, of New York 








city. 
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DESTRUCTIVE FIRE IN BOSTON, 

‘Loss or Lirs. -On Friday afternoon of last 
week, a fire broke out in the grocery and liquor 
store of Cornelius Doherty, North St., Boston, 
which proved the most destructive to human life 
of any fire that has occurred in Boston for years. 
We gather the following particulars from our 
Boston exchanges. 

The fire was caused by camphene. A female 
attendant in Doherty's store was drawing cam- 
phene for a customer who was lighting a cigar. 
The vapor of the camphene communicating with 
the lighted cigar, the room was instantly filled 
flames, and those present narrowly escaped. The 
fire spread with great rapidity, and the store and 
rooms above were soon in a blaze. Soon the fire 
spread to the adjoining buildings. The conster- 
nation and confusion of the inmates were beyond 
control. The Advertiser gives the following ac- 
count :— 

The building in which the fire originated— 
Jefferson Block—was a five story brick building, 
and was oceupied by some forty Irish families. 
These families were all driven into the street 
without being able to save anything of their 
small property except the clothes on their backs. 
Several women, to save themselves from the 
flames which hemmed them in on all sides, jump- 
ed from the windows into the street. One wo- 
man was instantly killed by this means, and an- 
other was injured so that she subsequently died. 
Quite a number, however, esvaped unhurt. One 
woman jumped from the third story, struck the 
pavement with her feet, and without stopping 
to ask any questions, ran off at full speed. An- 
other woman got out of the fourth story and 
dropped from the window sill to the window sill 
of the third story, which she grasped with her 
hands—then drgpped to the second story, and 
finally to the pavement. She was unhurt. 

The high brick building adjoining the Jeffer- 
son Block, on the corner of North and Clark 
streets was partially burned, the walls and a 
portion of the flooring only being left. 

The stable of John Seaver, No. 10 Clark st., 
was entirely destroyed. Two houses in the rear 
on Everett place, owned by Mr. Seaver were al- 
so burned down. 

Four frame tenements in the rear of Jefferson 
Block owned by Cornelius Doherty were com- 
pletely destroyed. The three-story wooden build- 
ing, No. 316 North street, belonging to the Bar- 
ber estate, and occupied asa grocery store by P. 
Sullivan, was almost entirely burnt down. 

About four o’clock some firemen had put up 
a ladder against the house mentioned above as 
belonging to the Barber estate, when the chim- 
ney fell prostrating the ladder and all who were 
upon it. The main portion of the chimney fell 
upon Charles W. Warren, a member of Franklin 
Hook and Ladder Co. No. 3, breaking his skull, 
his ribs, and his left leg. He died instantly. 
Newell Harding, Jr., a volunteer of Bagnicoat 
Engine Co. No. 11, was badly bruised about the 
breast and legs. Philip Hackett and John W. 
Regan, also members of the Barnicoat company, 
were slightly injured. 

Mrs. Mary Collins jumped from the fourth 
story of Jefferson Block into the street, and was 
instantly killed. Nearly every bone in her body 
was broken. She was 04 years old, and leaves 
a number of children in the care of ber husband, 
Daniel Collins. 

Mrs. Margaret Sweeney jumped out ofa third 
story window and broke her right.arm and one 
leg. She was taken to the Massachusetts Gene- 
ral Hospital. 

A woman named Margaret Donayan was seen 
in an intoxicated state in one of the upper rooms 
shortly before the fire and not since. It is sup- 

osed that her body was one of those subsequent- 

y found among the ruins. 

About half-past four o’clock, the progress of 
the fire being stayed, search was begun among 
the ruins for the bodies of those who were miss- 
ing and who might not have had time to — 
from the burning building before the walls fell. 
The first body found was apparently that of a 
boy of twelve or fourteen years of age. The 
corpse was horribly mangled and charred, so 
that recognition was impossible. The body was 
found near the corner of the building nearest to 
the Barber estate, and about two feet from the 
street. wall. The firemen continued to search in 
the same place, and in the course of an hour 
four more bodies were exhumed,—all burned to 
a crisp and horrmbly mangled. Two of these 
bodies appeared to be those of women, and one 
that ofa young boy. The fourth was but a 
remnant of a human form and no idea could be 
formed as to its age or sex. 

The Journal says—‘‘At the latest accounts, 
the number of killed was nine, wounded four, 
missing seven.”’ 

The Courier, of Thursday, says :— 

Thus far ten bodies have been recovered from 
the ruins of the North street fire. They have 
not all been identified yet. Three of them are 
supposed to be the bodies of Ellen Kalen, 45 

ears of age, Mary Kalen, aged 21 years, and 
Catherine Kalen, 15 years of age—mother and 
two daughters. From marks on the arms of the 
boy’s body, it is supposed to be that of John 
Driscoll, 12 years old, who boarded with Dennis 
Collins in Everett place. On a stocking found 
on the body of a woman taken from the ruins 
yesterday morning were the letters C. C. W., 
from which fact the deceased is supposed to be 
the Mrs. Wright who was reported missing. 
There was an insurance of $2500 on John W. 
James's building at the Freeman’s office. 

The poor people who are burned out are in a 
deplorable condition. It is to be hoped that 
some benevolent person will move in their be- 
half. 


Mr. Doherty’s loss in buildings and stock, is 
estimated at $30,000, on which he has about 
$12,000 insurance, in the New England Mutu- 
al Marine, and State Mutual Insurance offices. 
Mr. Seaver’s loss is about $3000 ; insured at the 
Boston Mutual for $1500. The other losses 
swell the amount to nearly $75,000. 





Merropotitan Raitroap, Boston. The Bos- 
ton papers state that the work on the Metro- 
politan Railroad commenced on Wednesday of 
last week. It is to run from Roxbury, through 
Washington and Boylston streets, to Tremont 
St., and the city authorities, whenever they may 
deem it expedient, are expressly authorized by 
the charter of the company, to take up any 
portion of the track, and at the expense of the 
company. This provision, however, only ap- 
plies, we believe, to that portion of the road 
lying between Dover and Tremont Sts. The 
press speaks very favorably of the enterprise, 
and do not seem to fear its removal, after it has 
once got into operation, on account of the great 
convenience it will be to the public. 

The Traveller of Saturday says :— 

‘*The Metropolitan Railroad bids fair to be 
carried rapidly forward. Washington street is 
already dug up from Arnold street at the Rox- 
bury line, down to a point below Lenox street, 
several hundred yards, and sleepers put down 
for about half that distance. The first two rails 
were laid this morning. They are of a new 
and much improved description. 





Re-Exection or Brooxs anp Keitr. The 
constituents of Messrs. Brooks and Keitt, of 
South Carolina, have shown their approval of 
their conduct in the Sumner case, by unanimous- 
ly re-electing them. The vote was a very large 
one. A despatch from Columbia, 8S. C., says:— 

The Hon. Preston S. Brooks received 7900 
votes upon his re-election to Congress, and $600 
were contributed towards the fine which he was 
sentenced. The Governor of South Carolina 
sent certificates of election to Washington in 
advance. The vote for Keitt was also large. 


Mr. Sumner’s Heattn. The latest news that 
we have seen respecting the health of Mr. 
Sumner, is from the correspondent of the Boston 
Advertiser, who says that Mr. S. does not re- 
cover from his debility. Hehas left Cape May 
for the mountains. 


Green Corn. Mr. John H. Norcross, of this 
city, has dropped into our basket a nice lot of 
green corn—the first of the season, well-filled 
and sweet. 





EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Purwam’s Montuty. There is no decline in 
the literary satus of this truly American work. 
Ushered into existence, as the defender and ex- 
ponent ofa purely national literature, at a time 
when no similar publication existed, and when 
the experiment was deemed of exceedingly doubt- 
ful issue, it has ever been steadily advancing in 
the good opinion of the “reading public. And 
with reason, for it has, for upwards of three 
years and a half, monthly spread before its read- 
ers a series of articles that, varying from the 
pleasing tale to the labored and valuable essay, 
would have done honor to older and more wide- 
ly renowned magazines The number for Au- 
gust, now before us, is not behind its predecess- 
ors in interest and worth. We notice particu- 
larly the following articles :—*‘ Literary Imita- 
tions ;”” ‘*Betty Clark—an Old Story’’—(but a 
touching one, for all the author calls it old); a 
personal sketch of John Randolph; ‘*The Is- 
lands of the Pacific ;"’ ‘“‘The Cedars of Leba- 
non ;”’ “‘Scampavias—Part V. Summer Cruis- 
ing ;”’ and ‘*Light-House Construction and Il- 
lumination.”’ Besides these, the reader will find 
much to interest him. 


Dickens’ Hovssuotp Worps. The August 
No. of this work is at hand. The popularity 
which this monthly has attained is well deserved, 
To say nothing of the many excellent stories it 
publishes, the articles on popular sciences, nat- 
ural history, travels, &c., &c., are richly worth 
double its subscription price. We shall take 
occasion to speak more fully of it, hereafter. 


Tue Scuootrettow. The neatest and pretti- 
est monthly for the little folks that comes under 
our notice is the Schoolfellow. In its monthly 
visits every little one, who is fortunate enough 
to receive it, must take greatdelight. The Au- 
gust number has an interesting account of Ge- 
rard, the renowned Lion-Killer; an article on 
Swimming, handsomely illustrated, and many 
other articles suited to the tastes of its juvenile 
readers. Terms, $1 a year. 

The above three works, published by Dix & 
Edwards, 321 Broadway, N. Y., were received 
through A. Williams & Co., Boston, For sale 
in this city by Chas. A. Pierce, opposite the 
Post office. 

Biackwoop’s Macazine. The July number 
opens a new volume of ‘told Ebony,’’ as this 
standard periodical is familiarly termed. The 
contents are as follows :—‘*The Crimean Report 
and Chelsea Inquiry ;’’ ‘‘The Snow-Storm ;”’ 
continuation of the “The Athelings; or the 
Three Gifts ;’’ ‘*Travels in Circassia ;’’ the con- 
clusion of that very interesting tale of the Reign 
of Terror in France, ** Metamorphoses ;"’ ‘*Greece 
and Italy ;*’ ““The Scot Abroad. The Man of 
Council ;*’ ‘‘A Special Embassy in 1698 ;"’ and 
“The Dispute with America.” Published by 
L. Scott & Co., 54 Gold St., New York, at $3 
a year. The present is a favorable opportunity 
for commencing. 

Granuaw’s Macazins.—The August number 
opens with a fine steel engraving of ‘The Fish- 
erman’s Daughter.’’ Several other illustrations, 
among them a handsome colored fashion plate, 
and a couple of humorous engravings, are given. 
The literary matter is good, and embraces seve- 
ral interesting stories, extracts from new works, 
&e., &e. Published by Watson &Co., Phila- 
delphia, at $3 a year. 

New Music. We have received a new song, 
entitled ‘*Musie is the only charm ;”’ by P. 8. 
Gilmore. Published by G. P. Reed & Co., Bos- 
ton, and for sale by Stanwood & Sturgis. 


Norices of several other new publications are 
postponed till our next. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR LIGHT-HOUSES. 

In the House of Representatives, Mr. Com- 
ins, of Massachusetts, from the Committee on 
Commerce, reported a bill making appropria- 
tions for light-houses, light-boats, &e. The 
whole amount appropriated exceeds $1,100,000. 
The following are the sums set apart to be ex- 
pended in Maine :— 

For altering, refitting, and improving the 
light at Mount Desert Rock, ten thousand dol, 
lars. 

For building a suitable tower and keeper's 
dwelling, and for providing and placing the 
necessury illuminating apparatus at Matinicus 
Rock, thirty-five thousand five hundred dollars. 

For rebuilding the light-house tower and 
keeper’s dwelling, and for supplying and fitting 
first order illuminating apparatus at Seguin, 
thirty-five thousand dollars. 

For rebuilding the light-house, and fitting it 
with Po illuminating —— at West 
Quoddy Head, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For building Brown's Head light-house, and 
fitting it with proper illuminating apparatus, 
five thousand dollars. 

For rebuilding the light-house at Marshall's 
Point, and fitting it with proper illuminating 
apparatus, five thousand dollars. 

‘or rebuilding the light house at Fort Point, 
and fitting it with proper illuminating appara- 
tus, five thousand dollars. 

For a light-house at Deer Island Thorough- 
fare, five thousand dollars. 

For a light-house at Bass Head Harbor, five 
thousand dollars. 

For a light-house on or near Spoon Island, in 
addition to the appropriation of five thousand 
dollars, approved August third, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, for a light-house in Isle-au- 
Haute Thoroughfare, one thousand dollars. 

For a light-house on or near Widow’s Island, 
in addition to the appropriation of third of 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, two 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For a bell buoy to be placed on the south 
breaker off White Head light-house, at the en- 
trance of Penobscot Bay, five thousand dollars. 

For a bell buoy to be placed on the ledge about 
three miles east of Boone Island, five thousand 
dollars. 

‘or the erection of a stone beacon on Fiddler's 
ledge, three thousand dollars. 

For placing buoys at various points in the 
waters of Maine, for which none have herecto- 
fore been authorized, three thousand dollars. 

For a light-house and keeper's dwelling on 
Round Island, in Muachias » five thousand 
dollars. 








Imposition. We published « notice of mar- 
riage, in our last paper, between two parties 
who reside in Topsham, which we have since 
been informed was utterly false, no such mar- 
riage having taken place. We make it a rule 
to insert no marriage notices unless accompanied 
by a responsible name, and that rule was com- 
plied with in this case, but the signature, it 
seems, was forged. 

Yeast. Mr. J. D. Pierce has for sale, at his 
crockery store a few doors above the bridge, a 
superior article of yeast, put up in cakes, and 
manufactured by Dutton & Wright, Groton, 
Mass. We have not yet had time to try the 
specimen left with us, but a lady friend, who 
has used it, says that it is an excellent article, 
and all it is recommended to be. Give it a trial, 





16 years of age, who writes a good hand, and 
who can come well recommended for honesty, 
industry, &c., can obtain a good situation by 
applying at E. B. Simonton’s book and news 
depot, 177 Middle Street, Portland. 


Gooszserries anp Apries. We have just 
had the pleasure of ‘‘dipping in’’ to a box of 
fine English gooseberries presented to the office 
by Daniel A. Fairbanks, Esq., of this city. 
Also some Roxbury Russets of last year’s growth. 








GATHERED NEWS FRAGMENTS, &c. 

British Deserters. Sloop Julia, seven days 
from Bermuda, came into Barnegat Inlet, N. 
J., on Wednesday last, with three soldiers of 
the twenty-sixth regiment of the British army 
on board. The vessel was seized by the custom 
house officers at Barnegat. It is supposed that 
the soldiers are deserters, and have stolen the 
sloop. They had no compass, and started on 
their voyage with no other provision than four 
loaves of bread, and about ten gallons of water, 
which was all consumed before they reached 
port. 

The Eventful 17th. The 17th ult. was traly 
an eventful day. We have the horrible scene at 
Fort Washington, the burning of the Northern 
Indiana, the burning of the Tinto, and a large 
fire at Newark. More than one hundred lives 
were lost during the day, and one hundred in- 
dividuals, in addition, were wounded. It may 
*well be known in history as the ‘‘eventful 17th.’’ 


Guano. Information has been received at 
Washington from the United States Consul at 
Callao, Peru, that the permission for ships in 
ballasts to proceed from foreign ports direct to 
the Chincha Islands to load guano, has been 
suspended. 


Col. Lane’s Kansas Party. The St. Louis 
Democrat of July 26 says the report that one of 
Gen. Lane's regiments had crossed the Missouri 
into Nebraska is untrue. He was near Bennett’s 
Ferry, in Towa, on the 21st inst., with four 
hundred men. Desertions from his party were 
said to be frequent. 


Health of New York. There has been a great 
increase in the mortality of New York city dur- 
ing the last three weeks. ‘The number of deaths 
for the week ending July 12 was 382; week 
ending 19th, 531; and last week, 631. Diseases 
of the stomach predominate, cholera infantum 
being very prevalent. There were no less than 
158 deaths from this disease last week ; and of 
the whole number of deceased, 470 were children. 


Burned to Death. At Newboro’, Canada, on 
the 19th ult., the dwelling house of Henry 
McAnalby was destroyed by fire. While the 
flames were enveloping the house, Mrs. Me- 
Analby rushed in, as is supposed, to recover 
some money which she had privately laid up, 
but the fire was so furious that she could not 
get out again. Her hushand tried to get her 
out through a wiadow, when he too was sur- 
rounded by the flames, and the roof fulling 
in, they were both destroyed by the devouring 
element. 

Dangerous Craft. The recent disastrous 
steamboat explosion at Longueil, Canada, led 
to the examination of the steamboats at Quebee, 
when it appeared that of nine examined, but 
one had guages to indicate the pressure of steam, 
as required by law, and that was plugged up 
with wood, placing her in the same condition 
as was the boat whose boilers exploded with the 
fatal effects already recorded. 


Triplets. On Thursday, June 26th, the wife 
of Henry Harrison Colbath, of Exeter, pre- 
sented her husband three fine girls weighing 
together sixteen pounds. The mother and in- 
fants are all doing well. So says a correspond- 
ent of the Jeffersonian. 

The Enlistment Question. John S. Cum- 
mins, a lieutenant colonel in her Majesty's ser- 
vice, located in Canada, recently made a state- 
ment that during the Mexican war the United 
States were constantly enlisting troops at Niaga- 
ra, in Canada, and other points. The state- 
ment has since been flatly contradicted by 
Thomas G. Catlin, who during the Mexican 
war was army surgeon at Fort Niagara, N. Y. 

The National Monument. The Washington 
monument association have issued a . notice re- 
questing the public to make no more contribu- 
tions to agents, as it is deemed advisable to settle 
up affairs before proceeding further, although 
the work on the shaft will not cease. 


Army Appropriations. The Army bill now 
before Congress contains appropriations for the 
eurrent year to the amount of $15,515,700. 
Of this sum, $3,275,175 is for the pay of the 
Army, and $98,000 to be expended about the 
Springfield Armory. 

Minot’s Ledge. An iron scaffold has been 
erected on the outer Minot rock, consisting of 
eight iron piles placed equidistant around a 
centre one supporting a spider twenty feet above 
low water. This scaffold has been raised for 
the purpose of facilitating the operation of build- 
ing the lighthouse tower now in progress. The 
entire structure is painted red, and should be 
seen from the deck of an ordinary coasting 
vessel from six to eight miles by the naked eye. 

For Kansas. Mr. J.C. Dunn and nineteen 
hardy Penobscot men from Bangor and vicinity, 
left that city on Monday, July 28, for Kansas. 

A United States Judge to be impeached. 
Charges are again to be preferred before the 
House of Representatives against Judge Wart- 
rous, the United States District Judge for 
Texas, against whom, it will be reeollected, 
similar action took place a few years since, on 
which occasion a sort of compromise was effected. 
Complaints of maladministration are very gen- 
eral against him. 

Relief for sufferers by the Inundation. The 
subscriptions in New York for the relief of the 
sufferers by the inundation in France amount to 
$10,183 50. 

Low Water in the Ohio. A gentleman ar- 
rrived at Baltimore from the West, says the 
water in the Ohio is at present lower than has 
been known for years, causing an almost entire 
suspension of navigation to all points above 
Cincinnati. 

American Coin. The director of the mint 
proposes that the new cent shall be 88 parts 
copper and 12 parts nickel. This will make a 
coin of a dark reddish color. It is to weigh 72 
grains, less than half of the present cent, 
which is i168 grains. The old Spanish coin is 
rapidly disappearing from circulation. All that 
is undefaced now commands a premium, as well 
as the old issue of our federal government, 
whose new issue, having an alloy, displaces all 
other silver currency. 





Larce Tomato. We have received a large, 
fine specimen of tomato, raised by Mr. Joshua 
Allen, of this city. It was well ripened, and 
very smooth and good. 





Fire. A large barn containing about 50 tons 
of hay, situated near Horse Tavern, owned by 
Mr. Frederick W. Clark, was destroyed by 
fire yesterday morning about 20’clock. Loss 
about 1600. Insu for $1000 at Little’s 
agency in this city, and had been insured only a 
few days. It was undoubtedly the work of an 
incendiary. [Portland Advertiser, 2d. 





Exptosion at Goruam Powper Miuts. We 
learn that at half past 2 o’clock, yesterday after- 
noon, the Glazing Mill at the above works blew 
ap rea to the Corning Mill, which 
also was blown up. By these two explosions three 
workmen were killed, viz:—Peter Ritchie and 
Mr. Garrey, both of Windham, and married 
men, Mr. White, lately of Acton, a single man. 
As the mill that first exploded was not running, 
the cause of explosion is unknown. 

» [Portland Advertiser, 5th. 


Two -Girts Drowxep- Bangor, August 1. 
Two girls, aged about 20, known by the names 
of Hannah Armstrong and Harriet Williams, 
said to have lately arrived from Portland, or 
that vicinity, were drowned in —— 





jects to negotiations with any third power on 


WASHINGTON ITEMS. 
Wasunaton, July 27. (Correspondence of 
Courier and Enquirer.) Letters from Mr. Dal- 
las indicate a speedy resumption of negotiations 
on the Central American question, with @ pros- 
— of its being speedily settled. Lord Claren- 

has a natural and just ambition to adjust 
this difficulty, and remove all danger of a col- 
lision with the United States. Great Britain 
insists upon her right of protectorate over the 
Mosquitos, but is willing to abandon it upon 
very moderate considerations. The standing 
offer to this government is to secure to the Mos- 
uito Indians a small‘ annuity, issuing out of 
the duties to be levied upon imports at San 
Juan. 
This condition is accepted by us as not un- 
reasonable. The other proviso is that San Juan 
shall be made a free port. Our government ob- 


this point, because it has repeatedly asserted the 
absolute title of Nicaragua to the whole Mos- 
quito Coast, including San Juan, 
Lord Clarendon has frankly Wamitted that 
the treaty of 1850 does not r ize the pro- 
tectorate, but that it rests on other grounds. 
In the meantime, Mr. Tumy and one or two 
of his associates in the Legation have returned 
to Washington, and I understand that on Mon- 
day, the 30th ult., communications were ex- 
changed between the State Department and the 
Legation, showing a resumption of intercourse. 
he House select Committee on the Pacific 
Railroad will report a bill to-morrow for the 
principal road and lateral branches in Kansas 
and Missouri, and re grants of about 
sixty million acres of the public lands. 

Mr. Carlisle has a bill prepared proposing the 
grant to Virginia of several millions of acres of 
public land to finish State improvements. 

Wasuiwoton, July 28. The President has 
nominated to the Senate John W. Geary of 
Pennsylvania, to be Governor of Kansas, in 
place of Shannon, removed. Mr. Geary, for 
many years a civil engineer, was clected Colonel 
of the Second Pennsylvania regiment in the 
Mexican war. He was appointed by President 
Polk in 1849, to proceed to California as Post 
Master of San Francisco, Le was subsequently 
appointed by Gen. Riley as Judge or Aleade. 

Ie was the first Mayor of San Francisco, 
under the city charter, and was appointed by 
the State Legislature a member of the Board of 
Commissioners for the funded debt. He is 
represented as being forty years of age, and 
admirably fitted fur the discharge of the duties 
of the office, to which the President has ap- 
pointed him. 

Gen. Houston has just completed a letter to 
his constituents, defining his political position, 
declaring for Fillmore and Donelson. 

(New York Herald Herald Correspondence.) 
Mr. Campbell, Chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, has prepared an elaborate re- 
port on the tariff and finance generally. It is 
probable he will ask leave to present it, and 
make the special order fur a nearly day next ses- 
sion. 

Gen. Goicouria, Walker’s new Minister to 
England and France, arrived here this evening, 
and is stopping at Willard’s. He brings im- 
portant news from Nicaragua to our govern- 
ment. He will call on Secretary Marcy to-mor- 
row, and post him up in regard to affairs in 
Central America. [le pur leaving here to- 
morrow evening for New York, from thence to 
England, by the first steamer, so us to be there 
at the final settlement of the Central American 
imbroglio. 

The general theme of conversation about the 
city to-day was the Burlingame ecard. It is 
thought there will be some difficulty grow out 
of this affair yet. 

Advices from Hayti announce that Emperor 
Soulouque was about to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of the Dominican Republic, and that 
a treaty of peace will shortly be concluded be- 
tween the two parties who inhabit the island of 
St. Domingo. Commissioners are to be ap- 
pointed by both governments, for the purpose of 
fixing the boundaries, and the English and 
French Consuls are to act as umpires in any 
dispute which may arise. Hopes are entertain- 
ed that the peace may be lasting, and that much 
good will result therefrom to all parties con- 
cerned. 

Wasutneéron, July 29. The young man 
Jarboe, tried to-day in the Criminal Court for 
the murder of Nally, by shooting him for the 
seduction of his sister, has been acquitted. The 
jury were only out about 15 minutes, and on the 
announcement of the verdict, the crowd ex- 
pressed their joy by excessive applause, and 
eagerly pressing forward to congratulate the 
avenger of his sister's wrongs. The result has 
produced general rejoicing. 

Wasurnetox, July 30. (Tribune Corres- 
pondence.) The Kansas election case will be 
called up to-morrow at 11 o'clock, and the pre- 
vious question will be demanded at 3 o'clock. 
So the whole matter will be settled to-morrow. 
Gov. Reeder would have been present and ad- 
dressed the House, but he is sick at Philadel- 
phia, and will be heard, if at all, by letter. 

The fortification bill was discussed in com- 
mittee of the whole, and an amendment, mak- 
ing an additional appropriation, of one hundred 
thousand dollars for improving the Kennebec 
river in Maine, would have been adopted, had 
not the committee been without a quorum. A 
roll-eall was ordered, and the committee rose 
and reported to the House that it could do no 
business asa hundred members had absented 
themselves. 

Gen. Lane is preparing to reply to Mr. Bur- 
lingame’s card, in defense of Mr. Brooks. 

It is reported that the President has expressed 
himself favorable toward liberating Gov. Rob- 
inson and his companions in Kansas. 

Wasutneton, July 31. Upwards of nine 
thousand land warrants were issued in the 
month of July. Whole number issued under 
act of March, 1855, is 8475, embracing upwards 
of 19,000,000 acres. 

The Navy Department is now sending out com- 
missions to Naval officers recently confirmed by 
the Senate. 

The 19 river and harbor bills, by the 
Senate to-day, contain appropriations of an ag- 
gregate of half a million dollars. They each 
received more than a two-thirds vote. 

The Senate confirmed, without opposition, to- 
day, the appointment of Col. Geary as Gover- 
nor of Kansas. 

Wasnineton, Aug. 1. The nett amount in 
the Treasury subject to draft, is nearly 23,000- 
000, notwithstanding that $7,102,703 have 
been paid on account of the Texas debt. 

The officers and employees of the legislative 
and executive branches of the government were 
not paid for last month’s services, owing to the 
delay in the passage of the appropriation bill 
for the present fiscal year. The clerks who have 
heretofore been accommodated with advances 
under similar circumstances, are now refused by 
the banks, for fear of the possible defeat of the 
appropriation bills. 

(Tribune Correspondence.) Mr. Geary has 
not yet accepted the Governorship of Kansas: 
He has returned home to Baltimore, and will 
not accept the office until he has another inter- 
view with the President, which will be on Tues- 
day next. 


Wasutneton, Aug. 2. Col. Lee has been 
ordered to the comand of the troops on the 
Upper Missouri, and the two companies ordered 
to garrison at Fort Pierre are to be withdrawn, 
if circumstances will permit. 

Inspector Gieneral Churchill renders a bad ac- 
count of the volunteer force in Florida. Most 
of their time is spent at their homes, and they 
no more effective than if never mustered in the 
public service. 


Fire. The store owned by Jefferson Coolidge 
and occupied by E. M. Stedman, at North 
Livermore, also a building occupied by a Ma- 
sonic Lodge, and a dwelling house and shop 
owned by Jonathan Chenery, were burnt down 
on Sunday morning, 27th ult. But a small por- 
tion of the goods in the store of Coolidge were 
saved. From the fact of the store being found 
unfastened, it is supposed that the store had 
been entered and robbed and then set on fire. 
Loss estimated between $4000 and $5000. 


Mutrary Burron. Adjutant General At- 
wood has recently gotten . a a beautiful 
military button, suited to Maine. hile other 
States have had their peculiar military button, 
this State has had nothing of the kind to dis- 
tinguish its soldiery. This is an exceeding] 
neat affair, bearing the coat of arms surround- 
ed by stars, and reflects much credit upon the 
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They were of good preservation and flavor. 


Adjutant General. [ Age. 


DISASTROUS GALE ON THE COAST OF 
LABRADOR. 

Provincetown, July 30. Letters from Capt. 
Henry Cook, master of schoone: Louisa of Prov- 
incetown, state that a severe hurricane was ex- 
perienced at Green Island on the first of July, in 
which his vessel and the brig Samuel Cook, 
Tileston, of Provincetown, went ashore and were 
lost, together -with x / other vessels whose 
names are not given. ‘Twenty-nine vessels out 
of a fleet of thirty went ashore and were lost, 
and at the date of the letter there were three 
hnndred and fifty-four wrecked seamen on the 
Island, sheltered in tents. 

At Dog Island, three vessels were lost, and 
the crews all perished. There was an insurance 
for eight thousand dollars at the Atlantic Ma- 
tual office in Provincetown, on the Samuel Cook 
and Louisa, Probably a vessel will be gent to 
to the assistance of the shipwrecked men. 

Capt. Cook gives the names of none of the 
vessels wrecked at Green Island, except the two 
above reported. He says the whole Island was 
strewed with wreeks and merchandize, and it 
was impossible to hire the residents to aid in 
saving property, as they thought it would be 
sold at auction, and they could buy at their own 
price. 

Halifax papers received by the steamer Ara- 
bia, give the following additional particulars :— 


The schooner Romp, (of Tremont, a Ss. 
Mayo, master, from New York via Battle Har- 
bor, Labrador, arrived in the Strait of Canso, 
having deviated from his voyage from motives 
of humanity. He makes his protest according- 
ly, stating that he left Battle Harbor, July 7, 
and when off Green Island saw several Ameri- 
can flags of distress hoisted, and stood in. Short- 
ly afterwards was boarded by Capt. Manchester, 
of sch. Enchantress, and Capt. Bunker, of sch. 
Volunteer, who informed him that thirty-one 
fishing vessels, American and English, had been 
cast away on the island within «half a mile, on 
the night of July 1, and that the crews were all 
on the island in a destitute condition, there be- 
ing no inhabitants or houses on said Island, and 
begged Capt. Mayo to remain with the vesssel 
near the island until some portion of the wreck- 
ed property could be recovered and the opportu- 
nity offered to ship the several crews on board 
the Romp, as in case none of the wrecks could 
be repaired, the crews of the wrecked vessels, 
352 men in all, might perish for want of shel- 
ter and provisions. 

The Romp brought 31 of the wrecked seamen 
the remainder were following in other vessels. 

The following is a list of the American ves- 
sels lost: Brig Samuel Cook, of Provincetown ; 
schr. Congress, of Plymouth ; schr. Louisa, of 
Provincetown ; Enchantress, of Mount Desert ; 
Volunteer, of Tremont, Me. ; Daniel Webster, 
of Lubee, and brig August, of Kingston, Mass. 
The vessel that rode out the gale was the Gen- 
eral Warren, of Provincetown. 


Licutnine Ovrpone. About half past 1 
o’clock Friday morning, the 18th inst., during 
the heavy thunder shower, the barn belonging 
to Mr. Charles Follett, of Searsmont, was struck 
by lightning and burned to the ground together 
with about two tons of hay, wagon sleigh, sleds, 
harnesses and other property, to the amount of 
about $400. Friday and Saturday being not 
very favorable hay een, the good people of the 
vicinity turned out with teams and tools and 
commenced building a barn 36 by 38 feet. The 
most of the timber, boards, planks, shingles, 
&c., were hauled from two to three miles, and at 
five P. M. Saturday, the building was up and 
covered sufficient to store hay and other articles 
while the smoke was still issuing forth in large 
clouds announcing that the fire had not ceased 
its work of destruction upon the remains of the 
ruined building ; this is what we call giving 
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lightning asweat. [Belfast Journal. 

Fire. Last Monday, P.M., July 28, the 
stable of Mr. G. D. Parshley, in Sangerville 
village, was struck by lightning, setting it on 
fire and consuming the same, together with 
seven tons of hay, 100 bushels of oats, and 
a considerable quantity of other*grain, with a 
valuable swine. The dwelling house and shed 
connected with the same were also burnt, to- 
gether with a portion of the furniture, clothing 
&e. By great exertions the fire was kept from 
spreading. Mr. P.’s entire loss is estimated at 
$1500 — insured in the Piscataquis Mutual 
Company for $675. 

About the same time, a school house some 50 
rods distant was struck, shattering and injuring 
it considerably, but not setting it on fire. 

[Bangor Journal. 


Sap Accipent tn Catirornia. A letter from 
Mr. John W. Parker, at San Andreas, Cali- 
fornia, to Mr. J. S. Craig, of this place, gives 
the details of a painful accident by which Mr. 





James Gray formerly of Waterville, lost his) 


life at San Andreas, on the 22d of June. While 
engaged hauling logs, he made a mis-step, and 
falling under the fore wheel, both legs were 
crushed at the knees. Amputation was neces- 





sary, and during the operation Mr. Gray died. 
He had the best care from Mr. Parker and other 
friends. He was engaged in lumbering with 
Mr. Parker, and is said to have been doing well. 
Mr. Gray leaves a wife and child in Waterville. 
[Waterville Mail. 





Fatat Accipent. A sad accident occurred at 
the Western Depot in this city, Friday morning, 
about half past 10, resulting in loss of life. A 
man by the name of James Taylor, tin plate 
worker, of this city, in attempting to step upon 
the engine, while it was in motion, missed his 
footing, and fell under the wheels between the 
broad and narrow guage, and was dragged about 
15 feet—the engine passing over him, breaking 
his legs and mangling his body in a fearful man- 
ner, and instantly killing him. He leaves a wife 
and family. [Portland, State of Maine, 2d. 


Acciwent. We learn that on Wednesday 
last, Mr. John T. Kimball, of this place, was 
injured while returning from an excursion to 
Bear Mountain, in Hartford. His leg was 
broken, and he was otherwise somewhat injured. 
His wife, who was with him, had her jaw 
broken. Orvill Kimball, a brother was also some- 
what injured. There were three others in the 
wagon at the time of the accident, who escaped 
uninjured. The accident was occasioned by 
the breaking of the breeching, while descending 
a very steep hill. The leg was set by Dr. 
Barnard, of Brettun’s Mills, and the jaw by Dr. 
Strout, who was fortunately near by at the time 
of the accident. [Lewiston Journal, 2d. 


Arrewrrep Hicuway Rossgry. On Saturda 
evening, 26th, a gentleman of Boston while 
passing to the Dwinel House, in Bangor, was 
suddenly taken by the collar, by a man named 
Pattersy, who demanded his money on pain of 
‘shaving his head split open.’”’ But the gentle- 
man made so strenuous a resistance, that the 
scoundrel was obliged to relinquish his hold 
and ran. He was subsequently captured. 


Destructive Raty Storw. We learn by our 
East Machias correspondent that a terrible 
shower of rain, of two hours duration, passed 
over that town, on Thursday afternoon last. — In 
No. 19, some eight miles north of East Machias, 
it commenced raining at 2 P. M., and con- 
tinued for two hours, when it turned to hail, 
and so violently that glass was broken in the 
houses, and the crops seriously damaged. Mr. 
J. Carey, of Cooper, we learn, measured _hail- 
stones three inches in circumference. 

[Machias Union. 


Sap Acctpent. On Thursday last as two 
men, Mr. Cobb and Mr. Grover, were blasting 
rocks in this town they met with a fearful ac- 
cident. They had made a blast which split the 
rock, and immediately commenced filling the 
seam from a twelve pound can of powder. Some 
fuse which remained in the seam ignited the 

»wer, and the whole mass exploded, throwing 

essrs Cobb and Grover some four rods, and 
burning them shockingly. The skin was strip- 
ped from head to knees, and the eyes filled 
with powder, and burnt badly. They remain 
in a very critical situation. 

[ Brunswick Telegraph. 


ACCIDENT AT KENDALL'S Mis. A painful 
accident, resulting in the death of an interest- 
ing rags Mages = of . Pcp nore eight 
years on Monday morning. 

ng near a shaft connected with the Match 
aor hem in which she was employed, her 
dress caught in the coupling, and she was 
shockingly mangled by its revolutions ; being 
thrown through a space of only eight inches. 
Her death was instantaneous. ‘ 
~ [Waterville Mail, 31st. 























7 LATER FROM MEXICO. 
ew Oreans,.July 26. The ; 
Texas has arrived at this St with adview se 
Vera Cruz to the 23d, and the city of Mexico to 
the 19th. The o ary of Commonfort’ 
government at Puebla had attempted a revolu. 
tion, bat the plans being discovered, it was 
frustrated, and a number of the offenders ar. 
impression seemed to be prett e 
that the clergy were at the bottom or re 
scheme, as their hatred of the existing govern. 
ment, in ey of its action ‘in the con. 
fiscation and sale of their estates, had become 
more intense. With the exception of this a. 
tempt at outbreak, the country was compara. 
tively quiet. 

It is reported, however, that difficulties hay, 
arisen in the Cabinet, and that some changos 
therein will be effected. A difficulty with tho 
Minister from France is also announced, but its 
precise nature is somewhat obscure. 

Further subscriptions had been obtained to. 
wards the construction of a railroad across the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and the chances of its 
final success were becoming daily more encouray- 
ing. 

The papers received by the Texas announce 
semi-officially, that the matters in dispute be. 
tween Mexico and Spain have been arranged 
and that no further trouble is apprehended.’ 

Immense placers are represented to have been 
discovered in the Province of Guerrera, which 
promise to rival*any that have yet been de- 


veloped. 


ee 
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THE SUEZ CANAL. 

The Paris correspondent of the Journal of 
Commerce says the International commission of 
the Isthmus of Suez have decided upon the fol- 
lowing arrangements for the canal : 

“They adopt the direct cut of the Isthmus 
from the I Sea to the Mediterranean, from 
Suez to Pelusiam. The canal will be fed by 
sea water and not by that of the Nile. Tho 
Canal will be one hundred meters wide at the 
water line, in the part comprised between Suez 
and the bitter lakes. A part of ten kilometers 
in length will be built with stone. In all the 
rest of its course the canal will be eighty meters 
wide at the water line, The bitter lakes will be 
filled with the water of the Sea and their navi- 
= will be free. The canal will not be em- 

nked and the channel will be indicated by 
stakes. As to the ports, they have decided. In 
the port Said on the Mediterranean between 
Oumn-Farez and Oumn-Genuleh, the width of 
the channel will be fourJaundred meters, with 
basins reserved. The jettees.will be driven only 
at the depth of six metres, and the rest of the 
channel will be excavated to the depth of nine 
meters. The jettees will be barely six hundred 
meters in length. 

The commission has decided the lighting up 
the coasts of Egypt from Fort Marabout on the 
west of Alexandria, as far as beyond Pelusium, 
and twenty leagues to the east and on the coasts 
of the Red Sea at all the dangerous points, 
whether at the bottom of the Gulf of Suez or 
at the entry of Babelmandel. Aninterior port 
for victualling, repairing and caulking, will be 
created at Lake Timash. This splendid enter- 
prise excites the most legitimate a on 
the continent, and the resistance of English 
statesmen will be obliged to yield before this 
unanimous voice of universal interests, at once 
material and moral.’ 


From Nicaracua, New York Aug 2. Details 
of the news from Nicaragua, brought by the 
Granada to New Orleans, are in the New Or- 
leans —_ of Satarday. 

Gen Walker received an overwhelming ma- 
jority for President, and was inaugurated on 
the 12th ult. with imposing ceremonies. 

Don Firmfn Ferrer the Provisional President, 
delivered an address, resigning the reins of office, 
and administered the official oath to Gen. Walker, 
in the presence of an immense and enthusiastic 
assemblage. 

Gen. Walker delivered an Inaugural Address, 
in which the programme of his administration 
of the foreign and domestic concerns of the Re- 
public was briefly, yet pointedly laid down. 

The country was tolerably quiet. 

Rivas held possession of Leon, and a party of 
Chamorristas were in the vicinity of Chontales, 

As soon as the rainy season is over, it is ex- 
pected the allied forces of the Northern Central 
American States will commence hostile oper- 
ations, and Gen. Walker is sadly in need of 
the sinews of war to repeal the invaders. 





Sap AccipENT on THE Worcester Rauroap. 
A fatal accident occurred on the Boston and 
Worcester Railroad on Tuesday afternoon, 
about 80 rods east of the station at Cordaville, 
by which three lives were lost. A very severe 
shower, accompanied by high wind, was raging 
at the time the 1.30 P. M. train from Boston 
was approaching Cordaville, when four women 
and two children, all Irish, attempted to cross 
the track, and two women and one child were 
killed. The party had been on a berrying ex- 
cursion, and were hurrying home in the rain, 
laden with their baskets _ other articles, and, 
blinded by the wind and rain, they attempted to 
cross the track in front of the engine. Three 
of the women and one of the children got safely 
over, but one of the women, Mrs. Edward 
Brock, went back and attempted to pull across 
the track her mother, Mrs. Johannah Callaghan, 
on whose back was aninfant child of Mrs. 
Brock. The engine struck the three sideways, 
and they were so badly injured that they lived 
but a short time. They were not much man- 
gled. Mr. Superintendent Twitchell was on 
board the train, and he at once provided medi- 
cal and other assistance. 





Tue Yettow Fever on Sraren Isuanp. Mr. 
Curtis reported that the Assistant Physician“ 
Quarantine was ill of Yellow Fever, and that 
the Enginecr, his wife and two children, as also 
the son of the Matron, had died of the same 
disease. There are now in the hospital only 
ninety-nine cases of all kinds, and during last 
weék there were ten deaths. With regard to 
the death of the Engineer, it is not known with 
certainty that he died from Yellow Fever, the 
statement is, however, given on the authority of 
Mr. Commissioner Curtis, who, we trust, may 
have been mistaken as to the cause of death. 
It is generally stated, however, that there are 
about fourteen cases of yellow fever on the 
island, all of which are traceable, according to 
the report of Dr. Thompson, to a cargo of rags 
which arrived a few weeks ago from Havana, 
and which were stored on the government dock, 
and were ordered to be sunk on Wednesday 19 
the river, by order of the Health Officer 

[New York Express. 

Ye tow Fever at New York QvaRanTINt- 
New York Aug. 2. The whole number of case® 
of yellow fever that have occurred at Quaran 
tine this season is eighty, of which forty-* 
have come directly from ship-board, ten from 
the neighboring village, and seventeen from this 
city, but all are traceable directly to the infee- 
tion taken from ships in the harbor. In one 
case three men sickened from pumping out 9° 
infected vessel from St. Thomas. The others 
were custom-house officers and captains of ves 
sels, or their families, who had come up _ 
city, but all were returned to the Marine - 
pital, where the treatment was very su ee 
Uf the whole number but eight persons are re 
ported to have died. From this it will be seen 
that there is absolutely no fever in this yt 
all of it is imported, and for the last week ony 
one case occurred within the city limits. 


hate 

usoat Bornep—Loss or Lire. Ww 
hae vt July 30, Steamer John Jay aid. 
burnt, yesterday, on Lake George, —¥ bare 
Soveral of the ngers and cre » 
Five bodies ten recovered, and ~~ 
wized as Mrs. Belknap of New York, ma 
Renshaw of New Orleans. Mr. Metcal Ae 
Cherry Valley, Mrs. 8. ©. Thwing of Bos | 
P. A; Fleet’ of Brooklyn. The captain an 
crew were all saved. It is supposed there ; 
another body under the wreck. The par 
burned to the water's edge. Thefire — 
have been occasioned by the choking ot - 
smoke pipe, which drove the flames into 4 “4 
room, and setting the boat almost instan Zs 
fire. Much blame is attached.to the —_ ay 
who, instead of running the boat on the oo 7 
shore, where all might saved, kept her 0 ad 

hopes to saves her. He was finally com 


the rocks. 
~—e “Miss Sherman of Albany was Jost 00 


the John Jay. This makes six lost as far 08 





known. 
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Che Wuse. 


From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
THE OCEAN. 


Before me pass the waves! and pomp ond power 
Are written on their white and glorious brows, 
Which lift themselves in this mysterious hour 
And shake, with scorn, the fragile keel that ploughs 
Amid their roar. Like giants fierce they tread, 
Their foaming banners flung upon the wind, 
As though to battle with the storms o’orhead 
They rose, and hurled the wrecks of years behind. 


Dwellers in weedy covdln Titan berth, 
Beneath whose slime #he thronging ages lie— 
Whom they have lured beyond the prisoned earth 
To death, and silence, and eternity— 
Thundering, to-day ye pass me scornful by, 
Like conquerors from the battle-field elate, 
As though ye had some message for the sky, 
Some awful summons for the ear of Fate, 








I feel a quivering of the sandy shore, 

Which shakes beneath the glancing of their feet, 
As the yoked surges, with terrific roar, 

Upon the rocks and whitened beaches beat, 
And the blue sky is mirror’d far before 

Upon their flashing, as they onward sweep; 
And down, far down, the stars, that glisten o’er, 

Have cast their shadows in the glorious deep. 
Monarch of awful tread and treacherous face; 

Wooing the shallop with thy smile to-day, 
To-morrow, wrecking! Not a single trace 

Of prow, or mast, or pennon fluttering gay; 
But in the caves, the hollows of thy breast, 

Are flung, in wrath, to moulder and decay, 
Cities and fleets, beneath the tide’s heel press’d— 

These are thy trophies, Ocean! This thy sway! 
Thou com’st with solemn vgice—a mighty throng 

Of ancient memories hung around thy march; 
The waste of empires that were free and strong, 

The Slimy column and the weedy arch, 

Where rose the pomp of Carthage and of Tyre— 
These are thy smitten spoils, 0 glorious Sea! 
The fragments, thou dost know, as realms expire, 

And cast their crumbling ruins into thee. 
Thou strid’st before me-on this autumn eve, 
Magnificently litting up thy hands, 
O’erfull of spray, which thou art strong to weave 
And cast upon the shores of many lands, 
To-day, as in the age when Venice’s prime 
Was shadow’d in the heaving of thy waves— 
She dwindles into dust! but thou, sublime, 
Wail’st over her—the guest of empire graves. 
Where is the Canute who did toss his chain 
To curb the swelling of thy stayless tide? 
Sent back to silence with his pomp again, 
Thou, laughing yet derisive at his pride; 
Aye, as thou may’st at chains or gleaming spears, 
Or all with which the maddened warrior raves— 
Thou, who hast been the conqueror of all years, 
The tyrant’s master and the friend of slaves! 
Toss up thy waves, they teach a lesson stern, 
And bid the hearts of haughty men be tame; 
They tell the soul how it should seize upon and spurn 
The weeds of title and the pomp of name; 
Forever sweep, as glorious as this eve, 
Unchained, untiring, unreposing Sea, 
And, with the thundering of thy waters, leave 
Upon our souls a solemn awe of thee. 


Che Storp-Celler. 
From Dickens’ Household Words. 
BLACK THURSDAY. 

As the voyager approaches the shores of 
Victoria, the first welcome land which greets 
him is the bold promontory of Cape Otway. If 
it be at night, the blaze from the lighthouse on 
its southern point sends him its cheering wel- 
come for many a league across the ocean 
which he has so long traversed in expectation, and 
calls forth rapturous hurrahs from the throng 
of passengers who crowd to the forecastle. If 
it be day, the eye rests on its lofty forest hills 
with a quiet and singular delight. ‘Mhese 
heights fully respond to the idea of a new land 
only recently peopled. Clothed with forests from 
the margin of the sea to their very summits, 
they realise vividly the approach to a vast 
region of primitive nature—the tall white stems 
of the gum-trees stand thickly side by side like 
so many hoary columne; and here and there 
among them descend dark ravines; while piles 
of rocks on the heights, with jagged chines and 
projecting spurs of the mountains, present their 
solitary masses to the breeze of the ocean. 

Amongst the rocks of this wild shore there 
are sea-caves of vast extent and solemn aspect, 
which have never yet been thoroughly explored. 
The forest extending fifty miles or more, in all 
directions, is one of the most dense and savage 
in the wholecolony. Until lately, it was almost 
impassable from the density of the scrab, and 
from the thick masses of the vines, (that is, 
lianas, or creeping corn-like plants, chiefly 
parasitical,) which, as in the forests of South 
America, climb from tree to tree, knitting the 
woods into an obscure and impentrable shade. 
Excepting along the track from Mr. Road- 
knight’s Station near the sources of the Barwar, 
through the heart of the forest to Apollo Bay, 
the distance of forty miles, you might cut your 
way with an axe; but would find it difficult to 
make progress otherwise. The greater part of 
the promontory, consisting of steep hills, covered 
with gigantic trees, intersected by shelving 
valleys, and dark with congregated fern-trees, 
beetling precipices, and stony declivities— 
affords no food for cattle. Inone day, however, 
known to the colonists as Black Thursday, a 
hurricane of flame opened its rude and imprac- 
ticable wildernesses to the foot of man ; but pre- 
sented him, at the same time with a black and 
blasted chaos of charred trees and gigantic 
fallen trunks and branches. 

" [t was in this forest, in the carly morning of 
this memorable day, the sixth of February, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, that a young 
man opened his eyes and sate up to look around 
him. He had, the day before, driven a herd of 
fifty bullocks from the station of Mr. Road- 
knight thus far on his way to his own residence 
between Lake Corangamite and Mount Gelli- 
brand. He had reached at evening a small 
grassy valley in the outskirts of the forest 
watered by a creek falling into the western 
Barwar; and had there paused for the night. 
His mob of cattle, tired and hungry, were not 
inclined to stray from the rich pasturage be- 
fore them ; and hobbling out his splendid black 
horse Sorcerer, he prepared to pass the night in 
the simple fashion of the settler on such jour- 
neys. A fallen log supplied him with a con- 
venient seat, a fire was quickly lit from the dead 
boughs which lay plentifully around, and his 
quart pot, replenished at the creek, was soon 
hissing and bubbling with its side thrust into 
the glowing fire. He had a good store of 
kangaroo sandwiches, and there he sat with 
his cup of strong tea ; looking alternately at the 
grazing cattle and into the solemn, gloomy, 
and soundless woods, in which even the laugh- 
ing jackass failed to shout his clamorous adieu 
to the falling day. Only the distant monotone 
of the more-pork—the nocturnal euckoo of the 
Australian wilds—reached his ear, making the 
profound solitude still more solitary. He very 

















up, Robert Patterson found the perspiration 
standing thick on his face, and he felt a strange 
longing for a deep breath of fresh air. But 
motion there was none, except in the little creek 
which trickled past with a fresh and inviting 
aspect at a few yards from him. He arose, 


and stripping, plunged into the deepest spot of 


it he could find ; and thus refreshed, rekindled 
his fire and made his solitary breakfast. But 
all around him hung as it were, a leaden and 
death-like heaviness. Nota bough nor a blade 
of grass was moved by the air. The trees 
stood inanimately moody and sullen. He cast 
his eyes through the gloomy shadow beneath 
them, and a sultry, suffocating density seemed 
to charge the atmosphere. The sky above him 
wsa dimmed by a grey haze. 

“‘There’s something in the wind to-day, old 
fellow,”’ he said, addressing his horse in his 
usual way; for he had long looked on him as 
& companion, and firmly believed that he under- 
stood all that he said to him. ‘There is some- 
thing in the wind ; yet where is the wind?”’ 

The perspiration streamed from him with the 
mere exertion of saddling his horse, and as he 
mounted him to rouse up his cattle, horse, dogs 
and cattle manifested a listlessness that only an 
extraordinary condition of the atmosphere could 
produce. If you had seen the tall, handsome 
young man, seated on his tall and noble horse, 
you would have felt that they were together 
formed for any exploit of strength and speed— 
but the whole troop—cattle, man, and horse— 
went slowly and soberly along, as if they were 
oppressed by a great fatigue or the exhustion of 
famine. 

The forest closed in upon them again, and 
they proceeded along a narrow track, flanked 
on each side by tall and densely growing trees ; 
the creeving vines making the whole forest one 
intricate, impenetrable scene. All was hushed 
as at midnight. No bird enlivened the solitude 
by its cries, and they had left the little stream. 
Suddenly there came a puff of air; but it was 
like the air from the jaws of a furnace, hot, dry, 
withering in its very touch. The young settler 
looked yuickly in the direction from which it 
came, and instantly shouted to the cattle be- 
fore him, in a wild, abrupt, startling shout, 
swung aloft the stock whip which he held 
in his hand, and brought it down with the 
report of a pistol, and a sharp cut as witha 
knife, on the ear of the huge bullock just be- 
fore him. The stock whip, with a handle about 
half a yard long and a throng of three yards 
long, of plaited bullock hide, is a terrible in- 
strument in the handsof a practiced stockman. 
Its sound is the note of terror to the cattle, it is 
like the report of a blunderbuss, and the stock- 
man at full gallep will hit any given spot on 
the beast that he is within reach of, and cut 
the piece clean away through the thickest hide 
that bull or bison ever wore. He will strikea fly 
on a spot of mud at full speed, and take away 
the skin with him, making the rosy blood spring 
into the wind, and the astonished animal dart 
forward as if mad. 


Louder and louder, wilder and more fiercely 
shouted the squatter, and dashed his horse 
forward over the fallen trees ; through crashing 
thickets, first on one side of the road, and then 
the other. Crack,’crack, went thestinging, slash- 
ing whip; loud was the bark of dogs; and 
the mob of cattle rushed forward at headlong 
speed. The young man gazed upward; and 
through the only narrow opening of the forest 
saw strange volumes of smoke rolling south- 
ward. Hotter, hotter, stronger and more 
steadily came the wind. He suddenly checked 
his horse, and listening, grew pale at the sound 
which reached him. It was alow deep roar, 
as of a wind in the tree-tops, or of a heavy 
water-fall, distant and smothered in some deep 
ravine. ; 

**God have mercy!” he exclaimed, ‘‘a bush 
fire! and in this thick forest !’* Once more he 
sprang forward, shouting, thundering with his 
whip. He and the herd were gallopping along 
the narrow wood track. But, as he turned 
westward in the direction of his home, the 
wood—of which he had before seen the bound- 
ary—now closed for some miles upon him and, 
as he could not turn right or left for the chaos 
of vines and scrub which obstructed the forest, 
the idea of being overtaken there by the bush- 
fire was horrible. Such an event would be 
death, and death only. 

Therefore, he urged on his flying herd with 
desperation. Crack upon crack from his long 
whip, resounded through’the hollow wood. 
The cattle themselves seemed to hear the omin- 
ous sound, and sniff_the now strongly percepti- 
ble smell of burning. The roar of the fire 
came louder, and ever and anon seemed to swell 
and surge as if urged on by a rough rising 
blast. The heat was fierce and suffocating. 
The young squatter’s clothes clung to him with 
steaming perspiration. The horse and cattle 
steamed and smoked with boiling heat. Yet 
onward they dashed with lolling tongues. Sor- 
cerer, specked with patches of foam on his 
dark shining body, seemed to grow furiously 
impatient of the obstruction offered by the 
bullocks in his path. As his master’s whip ex- 
ploded on their flanks, he laid back his ears; and, 
with flaming eyeballs and bared teeth, strove to 
tear them in his rage. 

Robert Patterson knew that the extraordinary 
heat and drought of the summer had scorched 
up the grass ; the very ground; had licked up 
the water from crab hole, pool, and many a 
creek ; had withered the herbage into crisp hay, 
and so withered the foliage, that you might crum- 
ble it between your fingers. Thecountry seemed 
thoroughly prepared fora conflagration, and 


only required this fiery wind to send a blaze of 


extermination over the whole land, For weeks, 
nay months, the shepherds and sawyers had 
spoken of fires burning in the hills; and, in 
the fern-tree breaks of this very forest he had 
been recently told that flames had been observed 
in various directions barning redly by night. 

If the fire had reached him and his herd be- 
fore they escaped into the open plain they must 
be consumed like stubble. The cattle begun to 
show signs of exhaustion, hanging out their 
parched tongues, and panting heavily; the 
perspiration on himself and horse was dried up 
by the awful heat, and the dogs ran silently, 
or only whining lowly to themselves, as they 
hunted every hollow on their way for water. 
Suddenly, they were out in an open plain, yet 
with the forest on either hand, but ata con- 
siderable distance. 

What a scene! The woods were flaming and 
crackling in one illimitable conflagration. The 
wind, dashing from the north in gusts of in- 
conceivable heat, seemed to sear the very face 
and shrivel up the lungs. The fire leaped from 
tree to tree, flashing and roaring along, with 
the speed and destructiveness of lightning. 
The sere foliage seemed to snatch the fire, and 
to perish with it in a riot of demoniacal re- 
velry. On it flew, fast as the fleetest horse 


mingled with the crash of falling trees, and the 
wild cries of legions of birds of every kind ; 
which fell scorched and blackened and dead to 
the ground. 

Once out on this open plain, the cattle were 
speedily lost in the blinding ocean of smoke, 
and the young settler, obliged to abandon them, 
madea dash onward for his life. Now the 
flames came racing along the grass with the 
speed of the wind, and mowing all smooth, as a 
pavement, ture furiously through some near 
point of the forest and flung burning ashes and 
tangles of the blazing bark upon the galloping 
rider. But Sorcerer, with an instinct more in- 
fallible than human sagacity, sped on, over 
thicket, and stone, and fullen tree, snorting in 
the thick masses of smoke, and stretching for- 
ward his gaping jaws to catch every breath of 
air to sustain impeded respiration. 

When the wind veered, the reek driven back- 
ward revealed a most amazing scene. The blaz- 
ing skirts of the forests: huge isolated trees 
glaring red—standing columns of fire; here a 
vast troop of wild horses with flying manes and 
tails, rushing with thunderbolt hoofs over the 
plain ; there herds of cattle running with blood- 
shot eyes and hanging tongues, they knew not 
whither, from the fire; troops of kangaroos leap- 
ing frantically across the rider's path, their hair 
singed and giving out strongly the stench of fire; 
birds of all kinds and colors shrieking piteously 
as they drove wildly by, and yet saw no spot of 
safety ; thousands of sheep standing huddled in| 
terror on the scorched flats, with singed wool, 
deserted by their shepherds, who had fled for 
their lives. 

But onward flew the intrepid Sorcerer, on- 
ward stretched his rider, thinking winged 
thoughts of home, and of his helpless, paralysed 
mother there. 

With a caution inspired by former outbreaks 
of bush fires, he had made at some distance 
round his homestead, a bare circle. He had 
felled the forest trees, leaving only one here and 
there, at such distances that there was little fear 
of ignition. -As the summer dried the grass, he 
had set fire to it on days when the wind was gen- 
tle enough to leave the flames at command ; 
watching, branch in hand, to beat out any 
blaze that might have traveled into the forest. 
By thatameans he had hitherto prevented the 
fire from reaching his homestead ; he had strong- 
ly recomended the same plan to his neighbors, 
though generally with little effect. Now the 
fire was so terrible, and the sparks flew so wide 
on the wind, that he feared they might kindle 
the grass around his homestead, and that he 
might find everything and every person there 
consumed. 

But behold! the gleaming welcome waters of 
Lake Colac! Sorcerer rushed headlong towards 
it; and wading hastily up to his sides in its cool- 
ing flood, thrust his head to the eyes into it, and 
drank, as if he could never be satisfied with less 
than the whole lake. Englishmen, new to the 
seene, would have trembled for the horse ; but 
the bush steed knows best what he needs, eats and 
drinks as likes him best, and flourishes on it. 
Smoking hot, the rider lets him drink his fill, and 
all goes well. The heat produces perspiration, 
and the evaporation cools andsooths him. Robert 
Patterson did not loose a moment in following 
Sorcerer’s example. He flung himself headlong 
from the saddle, dressed as he was, dived and 
splashed, and drank exuberantly. He held 
again and again his smarting face and singed 
hands in the delicious water ; then threw it over 
the stced, that now, satiated, stood panting in 
the flood. He laved and rubbed down the grate- 
ful animal with wave after wave, cleaning the 
dried perspiration from every hair, giving him 
refreshment at every pore. Then up and away 
again. 

He had not ridden two hundred yards, before 
he saw lying on the plain a horse that had fall- 
en in saddle and bridle, and lay with. his legs 
under him, and head stretched stifily forward, 
with glaring eye balls, but dead. Near him 
was a map, alive, but sunk in exaustion. LIlis 
eyes turned wildly on the young squatter, and 
his parched lips moved, but without a sound.— 
Robert Patterson comprehended his need ; and 
running to the lake brought his pannikin full 
of water, and put it to his mouth. It was the 
water of life to him. His voice and some de- 
gree of strength came quickly back. He had 
come from the north, and ridden a race with 
the fire, till horse and man had dropped here, 
the horse never to rise again. But Patterson’s 
need was too urgent for delay. He found the 
man had no lack of pravisions ; he carried him 
in his arms to the margin of the lake, mounted, 
and rode on. 

As he galloped forward, it was still fire—fire 
everywhere. He felt convinced that the confla- 
gration, fanned by the strong wind, and acting 
upon fires in a hundred quarters—extended over 
the whole sun-dried colony. 

It was still early noon, when, with straining 
eyes, and a heart which seemed almost to stand 
still with a terrible anxiety, he came near his 
own home. He darted over the brow of a hill 


ed boundary was untouched by fire. There 
were his paddocks, his cattle, his huts, and home. 
With a lightning thought his thanks flew up to 
heaven, and he was the next moment at his door, 
in his house, in his mother’s arms. 

Robert’s anxiety had been great for the safety 
of his mother, her anxiety was tripled for him. 
Terror occasioned by a former conflagration had 
paralyzed her lower extremities ; and now, the 
idea of her only son, her only remaining relative 
in the colony, being met by this unexampled fire 
in the dense defiles of the terrible Otway Forest, 
kept her in a state of the most fearful tension of 
mind. Mrs. Patterson, though confined to her 
wheeled chair, was a woman of pre-eminent en- 
ergy and ability. Left with her boy a mere in- 
fant, she had managed all her affairs with a 
skill and discretion that had produced great 
prosperity. Though her heart was kind, her 
word was law; and there was no man on her 
run who dared in the least to disobey her ; 
nor one within the whole country round, who 
did not respect and revere her. She had been 
a remarkably handsome woman. The whole of 
the floors of the station being built upon one lev- 
el, in her wheeled chair she could be at any 
moment in any part of the house or premises. 

The moment the first joy of mother and son 
was over, what a scene presented itself! The 
station was like a fair. From the whole coun- 
try round people had fled from the fire, and had 
instinctively fled there. There wasa feeling 
that the Patterson precautions, which they them- 
selves had neglected, were the guarantees of safe- 
ty. hither shepherds had driven their flocks, 
stockmen their herds, and whole families, com- 
pelled to fly from their burning houses, had 
hurried thither with the few effects that they 
could snatch up, and bear with them. Patter- 
son’s paddocks were crowded with horses and 
cattle; the bush round his station was literally 





—there it lay, safe ! The circle within his clear-| . 





those flocks and herds about them. But for the 
cattle themselves there must be a famine; and 
the moment the fire abated, scouts must be sent 
off in all directions—but especially to the high 
plains around Lake Corandamite—in search of 
temporary pasture. Meantime, fires were light- 
ed in a dozen places and frying-pans and kettles 
fully employed ; for, spite of flight, and loss, 
and grief, hunger, as Homer thousands of years 
ago asserted, is impudent, and will be fed. 

The storigs that the people had to tell were 
most melancholy. Houses burnt down, flocks de- 
stroyed, children suffocated in the smoke or lost 
in rapid flight ; shepherds and bullock-drivers 
consumed with their cattle. Numbers had fled 
to the creeks and pools, and had been severely 
burnt ; the flames driving over the surface of the 
water with devouring force. Some had lain in 
shallow brooks, turning over and over, till 
finally forced to get up and fly. Still, as the 
day went on, numbers came pouring in with 
fresh tales of horror and devastation. The 
whole country appeared to have been the prey 
of the flames ; and men who were, a few hours 
before, out of the reach of poverty or calamity, 
were now homeless paupers. 

‘‘The Maxwells, mother,’’ Patterson asked— 
‘tis there any news of them ?”’ 

**None, my dear Robert, none,’’ replied his 
mother. “I hope and believe that they are 
quite safe. They have long ago adopted your 
plan of a clearance ring, and are, I doubt not, 
just now as much a centre of refuge as we are.”’ 

‘*But I should like to be sure,’’ said Robert 
seriously. ‘I must ride over and see.”’ 

“Must ya? I think you must not,” said 
Mrs. Patterson. ‘But if you cannot be satis- 
fied, let some one of the men go ; there are plen- 
ty at hand, and you are already worn out with 
fatigue and excitement.’’ 

‘-No, I am quite well and fresh—I had rather 
go myself,’’ said Robert ; ‘it is not far.’” And 
he strode out, his mother saying— 

“If you find all right, don’t come back to 
night.”’ 

Robert Patterson was soon mounted on a 
fresh and powerful horse, and cantered off to- 
wards Mount Hesse. It was only seven miles 
off. The hot north wind had ceased to blow; 
the air was cooler, and the fires in the forest 
were burning more tamely. Yet he had to ride 
over a track which showed him the ravages 
which the flames had made in his pleasant 
woods. The whole of the grass was annihi- 
lated ; the dead timber lying on the ground was 
still burning and; huge hollow trees stood like 
great chimneys, with flames issuing from their 
tops as from a furnace, and a red intensé fire 
burning within their trunks below; and from 
them burning earthy matter came tumbling out 
smoking’and rolling on the ground. He was 
about crossing a small creek, when he saw an 
Irishman—a shepherd of the Maxwells—sitting 
on its bank ; his clothes were nearly all consum- 
ed from his back, his hat was the merest re- 
maining fragment,scorched and shrivelled. The 
man was rocking himself to and fro, and groan- 
ing. 

‘*Fehan !’* exclaimed Patterson, **What has 
happened to you?” 

The man turned ypon him a visage that start- 
led him with terror. It was indced no longer a 
human visage, but a scorched and swollen mass 
of deformity. The beard and hair were burnt 
away. Eyes were not visible; the whole face 
being a confused heap of red flesh and hanging 
blisters. The poor fellow raised a pair of hands 
that displayed equally the dreadful work of the 
fire. 

The young squatter exclaimed, ‘‘Ilow dread- 
ful! Let me help you Fehan—lect me take you 
home.”’ 

The man groaned again; and, opening his 
distorted mouth with difficulty, and with ag- 
ony, said : 

‘*[ have no. home—it is burnt.”’ 

**And your family ?”’ 

‘*Dead—all dead !”’ 

‘But are you sure—are you quite sure ?”’ 
said Robert, excitedly. 

**I saw one—my eldest boy; he was lying 
burnt near the house. [ lifted him, to carry 
him away, but he said—‘Lay me down, father, 
lay me down; I cannot bear it.’ 1 laid him 
down, and asked, Where are the rest? ‘All 
fled into the bush,’ he said, and then he died. 
They are all burnt.”’ 

Robert Patterson flung the wretched man a 
linen handkerchief, bidding him dip it in the 
creek and lay it on his face to* keep the ‘air 
from it, and turned his horse, saying he would 
look for the family. He soon found the place 
where the hut had stood. It was burnt to ash- 
es. On the ground, not far from it lay the body 
of the dead little boy. Patterson hastened 
along the track of the old road to the Maxwells’ 
station, tracing it as well as he could in the fire 
and the fallen flaming branches. ‘He felt sure 
that the flying family would take that way. In 
a few minutes it brought him again upon the 
creek by which the poor man sat, but lower 
down. 

There stood a hut -ina damp swamp which 
had been used years ago for the sheep washing, 
but had long been deserted. It was surround- 
ed by thick wattles still burning. The hut was 
on fire; but its rotten timbers forcing out far more 
smoke than flame. As he approached, he heard 
low cries and lamentations. ‘The family is 
fled thither,’’ he said to himself, ‘“‘and are 
perishing of suffocation.”” He sprang to the 
ground, and dashed forward through ‘columns 
of heavy smoke. It was hopeless to breathe in 
it, for its pungent and stinging strength seemed 
to close his lungs, and water rushed from his 
eyes in torrents. 

But pushing in, he seized the first living thing 
that he laid his hands on, and bore it away. 
It was achild. Again and again he made the 
desperate essay, and succeeded in bringing out 
no less than four children and the mother, who 
was sunk on the floor as dead, but who soon 
gave signs of life as she came into the air. 

The young man was now in the utmost per- 
plexity with his charge. It was a heart-rend- 
ing sight. The whole group were more or less 
burnt ; but, as it seemed to him, not so much 
as to affect their lives. Their station was three 
miles distant, and he had no alternative but to 
leave them there till he rode on and sent a cart 
for them. With much labor, carrying the 
children one after another in his arms, he con- 
veyed the woeful group to the father. 

As the young man stood bewildered by the 
cries and lamentations of the family on meet- 
ing the father, a horse ridden by a lady ap- 
proached at a gallop. This apparition con- 
trasted strangely with the lamentable group of 
sufferers. The young lady was tall and of a 
most beautiful figure, and was mounted ona 
fine bay horse. A light skirt and broad felt 
hat were all the deviations from her home cos- 
tume that haste had led her to assume. Her 
face, fresh and roseate, full of youth, loveliness 


“Thank God!”’ said Robert. ‘I was going 
to your house, when I fell in with this unfortu- 
nate family, Will you ride back and send us a 
cart ?’’ 

**But I beg you will come with me, for I, 
too, was going to you.”’ 

“To me!"’ cried the young man,in the utmost 
astonishment. ‘Then all is not right. is 
George well !”’ 

‘I bope so,’’ replied Miss Maxwell ; but the 
tears started into her eyes at the same moment, 
and Robert Patterson gave a groan of appre- 
hension. 

‘I hope so,’’ added the young lady, recover- 
ing her self-possession ; ‘‘but that is the point 
I want to ascertain. Yesterday he went with 
Turcen into the hills to bring in cattle, and this 
morning the fire surprised them when they had 
tuken two different sweeps along the side of a 
range. Turcen could not find George, but made 
his way home ; hoping his master had done the 
same, George has not yet come, and the fire 
is raging so fiercely in the hills, that I could 
think of nothing but coming to you for your 
advice and assistance.’’ 

“Thank you, Ellen!” said Robert with a 
sad emotion. ‘*I will find him if he be alive.” 
He sprang to his horse; and, telling the un- 
happy family that he would send them imme- 
diate assistance, both he and Miss Maxwell 
galloped away. 

We will not attempt to divulge their conver- 
sation on the way ; but will let the reader a 
little into the mutual relations of these two 
families and these young people. Miss Ellen 
Maxwell and her brother George were the sole 
remaining members of their family. As the 
nearest neighbors of the Pattersons, they had 
grown into intimate friends. George and Rob- 
ert had been play-fellows in Van Diemen’s 
Land ; and here, where they had come in their 
boyhood, they were school-fellows. Since then 
they had gradually grown, from a similarity of 
tastes and modes of life, the most intimate 
friends. It was not likely that Robert Patter- 
son and Ellen Maxwell could avoid liking one 
another. They possessed everything in mind, 
person, and estate, which made such an attach- 
ment the most natural thing in the world. 
Ellen was extremely attached to Mrs. Patterson, 
fur whom she had the hightst veneration ; Ellen 
had received an excellent education in Edinburg, 
whither she had been sent to her friends. In 
her nature she was frank, joyous, and affection- 
ate ; but not without a keen sense of womanly 
pride, which gave a certain dignity to her man- 
ner, and a reputation of high spirit. 

All had gone well between herself and Robert 
till some six months ago. But, since then, 
there had sprung up a misunderstanding. 
Nobody could tell how it had arisen; nobody 
except Ellen knew ; and whatever was the secret 
cause she locked it impenetrably within her 
own bosom. All at once she had assumed a dis- 
tant and haughty manner towards Robert Pat- 
terson. From him she did not conceal that she 
had cause for dissatisfaction, but she refused 
to explain. When, confounded at the circum- 
stance, he sought for an explanation, she bade 
search his own memory and his heart, and they 
would instruct him. She insisted that they 
should ceuse to regard themselves as affianced, 
and only consented that nothing ‘as yet should 
be said on the subject to her brother or Mrs. Pat- 
terson, on the ground that it would most pain- 
fully afflict them. 

Ellen, who used to be continually riding over 
to see Mrs. Patterson with her brother, now 
rarely appeared, and proudly declined to give 
her reasons for the change in her; adding that 
she must absent herself altogether, if the sub- 
ject were renewed. To her brother she was 
equally reserved, and he attributed her conduct 
to caprice ; bidding Robert take no notice of it. 
Ellen was not without other admirers, but that 
was nothing new. One young man, who had 
lately come into the neighborhood, paid her as- 
siduous attention, and gossip did not fail to at- 
tribute the cause of Robert Patterson’s decline 
of favor to his influence. But Ellen gave no 
countenance to such a supposition. She was 
evidently under no desire to pique her old lover 
by any marked predilection for a new one. Her 
nature was too noble for the pettiness of coquet- 
ry, and any desire to add poignancy to coldness. 
On the other hand, it was clear to the quietly 
watchfal eye of her brother, that she was her- 
self even more unhappy than Robert. Her eyes 
often betrayed the effects of secret weeping, and 
the paleness of her cheek belied the assumed air 
of cheerfulness that she wore. 


Things were in this uncomfortable state at the 
outbreak of the fire. It was, therefore, a most 
ebeering thought to Patterson that, in her dis- 
tress she had flown first, and at once to him. 
This demonstrated confidence in his frierdship. 
True, on all occasions, she had protested that 
her sense of his high moral character was not 
an iota abated; but in this spontaneous act, 
Robert's heart persuaded himself that there lay 
something more. 

No sooner did he reach the Mount, than, 
leaving Ellen to send off assistance to the Fe- 
hans, he took Turcen the stockman, and rode 
into the forest hills. It wassoon dark, and they 
had to halt; but not far from the spot where Tur- 
cen had lost sight of his master. They tethered 
their horses in a space clear of trees and of fire, 
and gave them corn that they had brought with 
them. When the moon rose, they went on to 
some distance, uttering loud cooees to attract 
the ear of the lost man; but all in vain. The 
fire had left the ground hot and covered with 
ashes, and here and there huge trees burning like 
columns of red hot iron. 

Foding all their efforts for the night fruitless, 
they flung themselves down besides their horses; 
and, with the earliest peep of dawn they were 
up and higher into the hills. Their way pre- 
sented at every step the most shocking effects of 
the fire. Ever and anon they came upon bul- 
locks that had perished in it. . Here and there, 
too, they descried the remains of kangaroos, 
opossums, and hundreds of birds, seared and 
shrivelled into sable masses of cinder. 

They came at length to the spot where Turcen 
and George Maxwell had parted; and the ex- 
perienced bushmar carefully sought out the 
tracks of his horses’ feet, and followed them. 
These were either obliterated by the fire, or failed 
from the rocky hardness of the ground ; but, by 
indefatigable search, they regained them, and 
were led at length to the edge of a deep and 
precipitous ravine. In the ravine itself the trees 
and grass remained unscathed; the torrent of fire 
had leaped over it, sweeping away, however, 
every shrub and blade ef herb from the heights. 

‘**God defend us!’’ exclaimed Robert, ‘‘the 
smoke must have blinded him, and concealed 
this fearful place. Man and horse are doubtless 
dashed to pieces.”’ 

He raised a loud and elear cooee ; instantly 
answered by the wild and clamorous barking of 
a dog; which, in the next instant, was seen 








tle dog rushed upon him, as in a fit of ecstatic 
madness. and then bounded on before him. 
Robert followed in breathless anxiety ; stopped 
the next moment by the sight of George Max- 
well’s horse, laying crushed and dead. Robert 
cast a rapid glance around, expecting to see his 
friend stretched equally lifeless. But presently 
he heard the fuint sound of a human voice. 

There lay George stretched in the midst of a 
grassy thicket, with a face expressing agony and 
exhaustion. Robert seized his offered hand, 
and George called first for water. Ilis friend 
started up and ran down the valley at full 
speed. He wassooh back with a pannikin of 
water, which the sufferer drank with avidity. 

He now learned that, as had been supposed, 
in the thick smoke, the horse had gone over the 
precipice, and was killed in aninstant. George 
had escaped, his fall being broken by his steed ; 
and he was flung into the thicket, which again 
softened the shock of his descent. But he hada 
broken leg, and was, besides, extremely bruised, 
and torn. Life, however, was strong within 
him ; and Turcen and Robert lost no time in 
having a litter of poles bound together with 
stringy bark made soft with grass and leaves, 
laid in a sheet of the same bark. They had 
three miles to bear the shattered patient; to 
whom every motion produced excruciating ago- 
nies. It was not long before they heard people 
in different parts of the wood cooeeing ; and 
their answers soon brought not only a number 
of men who had been sent in quest of them, 
but also Miss Maxwell herself. 

We shall rot attempt to describe the sad and 
yet rejoicing interview of the brother and sister, 
nor the rapidity with which the difterent men 
were sent off upon the horses tied in the hills 
for the surgeon ; who lived two miles off. 

Ina few days George Maxwell—his leg having 
been set and his wounds dressed—had become 
easy enough to relate all that had happened to 
him ; the dreadful night which he had passed 
in extreme agony in the glen, and the excite- 
ment which the loud, ringing cooees of Robert, 
which had reached him, but to which he was 
unable to reply, had occasioned both him and 
the faithful sympathising dog, who barked ve- 
hemently ; but, as it proved, in vain. 

From the moment of this tragic occurrence 
Robert Patterson was constantly in attendance 
at the Mount on his friend. He slept in the 
same room with him, and attended with Ellen 
as his nurse in the day time. From this moment 
the cloud which so long hung over the spirit of 
Ellen Maxwell had vanished. She was herself 
again ; always kind and open, yet with a mourn- 
ful tone in her bearing towards Robert, which 
surprised and yet pleased him. It looked like 
regret for past unkindness. As they sat one 
evening over their tea, while George was in a 
profound sleep in the next room, Ellen looking 
with emotion at him, said, in a low, tremulous 
voice, ‘*Robert, | owe much to you.”’ 

“To met’ said Robert, hastily. ‘Isn't 
George as much a brother to me as to you?”’ 

*‘]t¢ is not that which I mean,’’ added Ellen, 
coloring deeply, yet speaking more firmly ; ‘It 
is that I have done you great wrong. I believed 
that you had said a most ungenerous thing, and 
I acted upon my belief with too much pride and 
resentment. I was told that you had jested at 
me as the daughter of a convict.” 

Robert sprang up. ‘It is false! [ never said 
it,”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Who could tell you such 
a malicious falsehood ?”* 

“Calm yourself,’’ added Ellen, taking the 
young man’s hand. ‘I shall tell you all.”’ 

‘*Hear me patiently ; for must impress first 
on you the strange likelihood of what was re- 
ported to me. You were driven to a stockman’s 
hut, it was said, by a storm—you and a young 
friend. You were very merry, and this friend 
congratulated you in a sportive style on having 
won what he was pleased to call the richest 
young woman in the colony. And with a mer- 
ry laugh you were made to add, ‘and the 
daughter of the most illustrious of lags.’ ”’ 

Robert Patterson, with a calmness of concen- 
trated wrath, asked, ina low measured tone : 
“Who said that ?”’ . 

‘The woman whom you lately saved with all 
herfamily. It was Nelly Fehan.”’ 

‘‘Nelly Fehan !’’ said Robert in amazement ; 
‘‘what have Lever done to her that deserved 
such a stab ?”’ 

‘‘You threatened to send Feban to prison for 
bush ranging. You reminded hin of his former 
life and unexpired sentence.” 

‘<Timat is true,’’ said Robert, after a pause of 
astonishment. ‘And this was the deadly re- 
venge—the serpents! But, O Ellen! why could 
you not speak? One word, and all would have 
been explained.”’ ‘ 

‘<I could not speak, Robert. Wounded pride 
silenced me. But I have suffered severely ; have 
been fearfully punished. I can only say—for- 


give me !”’ . 
One long embrace obliterated the past. 


The late Mr. Maxwell had been transported 
for the expression of his liberal political prin- 
ciples in hard and bigoted times. There was 
not a man in the penal settlement, who did not 
honor his political integrity and foresight, and 
who did not reverence his character. But the 
convicts as a body were proud to claim him as 
of their own class, though sent thither only for 
the crime of a Hampden ora Sydney. When 
reproach was thrown on the convict section of 
society, the insulted party pointed to the vener- 
able exile, and triumphantly hailed him as their 
chief. No endeavors, though they were many, 
and conducted by powerful hands, had ever 
been able to procure a reversal of his sentence. 
The injuries of a man of his high talents and 
noble nature might be comparatively buried at 
the antipodes ; at home they would be a pres- 
ent, a perpetual and a damaging reproach. He 
had lived and died a banished, but a highly hon- 


ored man. Still, as he rose to a higher estima-| warded 


mation and an unusual affluence, there were lit- 
tle minds who delighted occasionally to whisper 
—‘‘ After all, he is buta lag.’’ And it was on 
this tender point that the minds of his children, 
whose ears such remarks had reached and woun- 
dcd, had become morbidly sensitive. 

Amid the general calamity, this reconciliation 
was like a song of thanksgiving in the generous 
heart of Robert Patterson, quickening it to ten- 
fold exertions in alleviating the sufferings of his 
neighbors. His joy was made boundless and 
overflowing by a circumstance which appeared 
to be little short of a miracle. When Robert 
rode up to his own station, he beheld his moth- 
er—not seated in her wheeled chair, but on foot; 
going too and fro amongst the people whose des- 
titution still kept them near his house. The 
mass of misery that she saw around her and the 
exertion which it stimulated burst the paralytic 
bonds which had enchained her for years. The 
same cause which had disabled her limbs had 
restored them. 

The conflagration had extended over a space 
of three hundred miles by a hundred and fifty, 


grass, people journeying through the bush, be- 
held lean‘and famishing cattle, unable to Tise 
from the ground, and which by faint bellowings 
seemed to claim the pity and aid of man. Per- 
haps no such vast devastation ever fell on any 
nation ; and the memory of Black Thursday is 
an indelible retrospect in Victoria. 








EVERYBODY USES 
DUTCHER'S DEAD SHOT! 
I OUSE-KEEPERS use it, because it clears their houses 
of Bed Bugs. 

Tavern Keepers use it, because they wish their customers 
to “Sleep in Peace.” 

Steamboat Captains and Ship Masters use it to enjoy 
‘Balmy sleep, nature’s sweet restorer.” 

*,* Base and worthless imitations are in the market. Be 
sure to purchase and ase DUTOHER’S DEAD SHOT, and 
you shall ‘sleep in peace.” 

C. W. ATWELL, Portland, General Agent for Maine. 

Sold by all the Druggi-ts in Augusta, and by all Dealers in 
Medicine throughout the country. sour 


To the Hon. Judge of the Court of Probate within and 
for the County of Kennebec. 
TS undersigned, friends of Atteata G., Christiana C., 
Eliza Ann, Lydia Ann, and Mahala Holmes. minor heirs 

and devisees of ELISHA J. HOLMES, lute of Waterville in 
said County, deceased,—Reapectfully represent, that said 
minors are seized and possessed of the following described 
real estute, viz:—Five undivided sixth parts of the home- 
stead farm of said deceased, with the buildings thereon, and 
also of a pasture Jot called the Merrow pasture—all in said 
Waterville; that said property was devised by said deceased 
to pay the expense of educating and bringing up said minors, 
and the balunce to be divided amongst the six daughters of 
said deceased, when the youngest shall be of lawful age;— 
That an aivantageous offer of nine hundred and fifty dollars 
has been made, which offer it is for the interest of all con- 
cerned immediately to accept, the proceeds of sale to be put 
out on interest for the benefit of said minors. They there- 
fore pray that ,icense may be granted to Isaiah Holmes, Ex- 
ecutor of said deceased, to sell and convey the above de- 
scribed real e~tate to the person making said offer. according 
to the statute in such cases made and provided. ‘ 

JAMES HOLMES, 

CHAS. Hl BURGESS, 

ISAAC BURGESS. 


KENNEBEC, 88:—4t a Court of Probate, held in Augus 

ta, on the second Monday of July, 1856. 

On the Petition and representation aforesaid, Ordered, That 
notice be given by publishing a copy of this petition, with 
this order thereon, three weeks successively in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons 
interested may attend onthe 2d Monday of Aug. next, at a 
Court of Probate then to be holden in Augusta, and shew 
cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition should not be 
granted. Such notice to be given before said Court. 


H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Attest—F. Davis, Register. 
Copy of petition and order of Court. 
Attest—F. Davis, Register. 31 


KENNEBEC, 88.—At a Court of Probate, held at 
Augusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, 
on the 2d Monday of July, A. D. 1856. 

OSHUA PACKARD, Exccutor of the last will and 
ey testament of 
. ALDEN PACKARD, late of Readfield, 

in said county, d d, having pr d his account of 

administration of the Estate of said deceased for allowance: 
Onpened, That the said Executor give notice to all per- 

sons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be pub- 
lished three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, print- 
ed at Augusta, that they may appear at a Probate Court to 
be held at Augusta, in said County on the second Monday of 
Aug. next, atten ofthe clock in the forenoon, and shew 
cause, if any they have, why the same should not be allowed. 
H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
A true copy—Attest: F. Davis, Register. 31 


KENNEBEC, 8S.—At a Court of Probate, held at 
Augusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, 
on the 2d Monday of July, A. D. 1856. 

OSEPH TILTON, Executor of the last will and 

testament of 
JOSIAH TILTON, late of Monmouth, 

said county, 4 1, having pr 1 his final account 
of administration of the Estate of suid deceased for allowance: 
Oxperep, That said Executor give notice to all persons 
interested, by causing a copy of this order to be published 
three weeks successively in the Maine Farinér, printed at 

Augusta, that they may appear at a Protiate Court to be 

held at Augusta, in said County, op the 24 Monday of Aug. 

next, at ten of the clock in the forenoon, and shew cause, 
if any they have, why the same shoald not be allowed. 
Il. K. BAKER, Judge. 
A true copy—Attest: F. Davis, Register. *31 


At a Court of Probate, held at Augusta, on the 2d 
Monday of July, A. D. 1856, within and for the 
County of Kennebec. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT purporting to be the last will 

and testament of 
DAVID THURSTON, late of Monmouth, 

in said County, deceased, having been presented by WASH- 

INGTON WILCOX, the Executor therein named, for Probate: 
Oxperep, That the said Executor give notice gp all per- 

sons interested by causing a copy of this order t6 be pub- 

lished three weeks successively, inthe Maine Farmer, print- 
ed at Augusta, that they may appear at a Probate Court to 
be held at Augusta, in said County, on the 24 Monday of 

August next, at ten o’clock in the forenoon, and shew cause 

ifany they have, why the suid instrument should not be 

proved, approved, and allowed as the last will and testament 
of said deceased. 




















H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
A true copy—Attest: F. Davis, Register. 31 








Norice iS hereby given, that the subscriber has been 
duly appointed Executor of the last will and testament of 
" CYRUS GUILD, late of Augusta, 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, testate, and has under- 
taken that trust by giving bond as the law directs; All per- 
sons, therefore, having demands »gainst the said deceased, 
are desired to exhibit the same for settlement; and all indebt- 
ed to said Estate are requested to make immediate pay- 
ment to CYRUS GUILD. 
July 14, 1856. 31 


At a Court of Probate, held at Augusta, on the 2d 
Monday of July, A. D. 1856, within and for the 
County of Kennebec: 

CERTAIN INSTRUMENT purporting to be the last 
will and testament of 
TABER LYON, late of Manchester, 

in said County, deceased, having been presented by WM. 

Hl. LYON, the Executor therein named, for Probate: 
Orperep, That notice be given to all persons inter- 

ested by causing a copy of this order to be published in 

the Maine Farmer, printed in Augusta in said County, 
three weeks successively, that they may appear at a Probate 

Court to be held at Augusta, in said County, on the second 

Monday of August next, at teno’clock in the forenoon, and 

shew cause, if any they have, why the said instrument 

should not be proved, approved, and allowed as the last will 
and testament of the said deceased. 
H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Copy. Attest—F. Davis, Register. 31 











KENNEBEC, SS.--At a Court of Probate, held at 
Augusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, 
on the 2d Monday of July, A. D. 1856. 

ae FLELD, widow of JOSEPH FIELD, 2p, late 

of Sidney, in said County, deceased, having presented 
her application for allowance out of the personal estate of 

said deceased: . 
Oxperep, That the said widow give notice to all persons 

interested, by causing a copy of this order to be published 

three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, printed at 

Augusta, that they may appear ata Probate Court to be held 

at Augusta, in said County, on the second Monday of Aug. 

next, at ten of the clock in the forenoon, and shew cause, if 
any they have, why the same should not be allowed. 
H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
A true copy. Attest—F. Davis, Register. 31 


HOGS! HOGS! 

P 4 received from Brighton, and for sale by the subscri- 

ber, at Palermo, (Greeley’s Corner,) 60 HOGS, weighing 
from 40 to 120 Ibs.; also, 4 good Young Oxen, and a few fat 
2 yrs. old Heifers and Cows for early beef; a lot of Oats and 
White Beans; likewise for sale, a large stock of Goods, con- 
sisting of Corn, Flour, Pork, Cod and Pollock Fish, Cheese 
and Lard; Halibut, Napes and Fins, and Mackerel; coarse 
and fine Salt, Candles and Oil; Tea, Molasses, Sugar, Coffee, 
Tobacco and Spices. 

Crockery and Glass Ware, Nails and Glass; Boots and 
Shoes, (thick and thin;) Steel Spades and Shovels, Manure 
Forks, 3 and 4 tined; Chain Pumps, Brass and Wood Clocks. 
A stock of Ready made Clothing, consisting of Pants, Coats 
and Vests. Also, Doe’s Plows, Kennedy’s Medical Discovery, 
and a general assortment of Patent Medicines; School Books, 
Room and Curtain Paper. Iron, Brass and Silver Mounted 
Harnesses; and a lot of Pine and Spruce Shingles. Also for 
sale a large stock and a assortment of Dry Goods; 
also two small farms, with about 10 acres of land each, and 
good buildings on the same; a large store on one of them. 

Palermo, July 23, 1856. 4w3l A. B. LONGFELLOW. 


aN STRAYED OR STOLEN. 


STONE GREY MARE, five years old, left the 
subscriber from Monmouth Centre, July 7th. 
She weighs from 800 to 900 Ibs., rather short, broad over the 
hips, the right hind fetlock joint enlarged. Any person re- 
torning her, or giving information of her, shall be amply re- 
JOHN a 
3 








Monmouth, July 20, 1856. 


A. M. F. IN. CO. 
OTICE is hereby given, that by order of the Directors, 
an assessment has been made on the Premium Notes in 
the Second Class, and that the same will be due and payable 
on the 15th of A next. 
ne — W. F. HALLETT, Treas. 


Augusta, July 14, 1856. 4w330 


~ HOUSE AT AUCTION. 
\ 


., on the premises, (unless prev 
story a situated on C ty 
garden att . e very pleasant sit 
is worth the attention of any gentleman desirous of purchas- 
ing. The sale is positive. Terms cash. J- 8. TURNER. 

Augusta, July 22, 1856. ‘Sw3l_ 


Oe, BITTERS.—} Gross Oxygenated Bitters 
for the Dyspepsia;) also Whitcomb’s Asthma Remedy 
— ennedy’s Medical Discovery—a tango surely just re 
ceived bottle or dozen, 

_ for sale, either by the OF. POTTER. 

















CT3.—A for sale by 
— — great v: EN FULLER. 








ILET POWDER, Meen Fun, Lily White, Pink Saucers 
Chalk Balls, &c., for saleby 10 EBBEN bryos 
H LIME generally on hand and tor at No. 
F'smuns Dee by of ARNO A. BITTUES. 
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could gallop, and consuming acres of leaves in| hi beneath his own and his neighbor's flocks.| and feeling, was at the same time grave and| leaping and springing about in the bottom of| and far away beyond the Gouburn, the Broken : j 
soon rolled himself in his travelling rug and| a prod com still remelaiag to rage and roar aoe shepherds, substantial sheen, oot anxious, as she gazed in speechless hac on the dell, as ~ 7 ei with delight. River, and the Ovens, we have witnessed the re- EZEKIEL HOLMES, Epiton. ~ a a or 
flung himself down before tho fire—having pre- amongst the branches and in the hollow stems| houseless ae, were in throngs. Families, with| the scene. “That is Snirrup!”’ exclaimed Turcen; and maining traces of its desolation. Over all this Terms.—One dollar and seventy-five omte » per a ally oe: ts » 
viously piled fresh supply of timber upon it| of ancient trees.- The whole wood on the left troops of children, had encamped on the open ‘‘Miss Maxwell!’ Patterson exclaimed, ‘in| the two men began to descend the steep sides of|. §PCe, flocks and herds in thousands had per- if paid ina edvance; Lx i" aie wie ie year Seceishing ~p 
—near where his trusty dogs lay, and where) was an enormous region of intense flame ; sd] ound near his house, beneath temporary tents| the name of heaven, what news? How. is all|the ravine. Robert Patterson out-stripped his| ished. Houses, ricks, fences and bridges had | “sor scribers in Canada “and the Provinces an Oe way. “ 
Sorcerer, in the favorite fashion of bush horses,| that on the right, sent forth the same ravaging|of sheets and blankets. His house was’ cram-| at the Mount! Yet, on this dreadful day what| older and heavier companion. He seemed to| been annihilated. Whole families had been de-| cents it salition v0 oxaty nga : Fairfield, 8th mo 
slept as he stood. sounds; but, being to windward, the flames| med with fugitives, and was one scene of crowd-| but ill can happen ?’’ fly down the sheer and craggy descent. Here} stroyed. Solitary travellers, flying through the| "a> Advertisements lnserted at a mel “a ’ 

The morning was hushed and breathless.| could not be seen for the vast clouds of smoke, | ing, confusion and sorrow. Luckily the Patter-|  ‘‘Nothing is amiss, that I know of,”’ said the| he seized a bough, there a point of the rock,| boundless woods before the surging flame, had — on business connected TELL Baron ' et URS in Suxep 
Instead of that bracing’ chill, with which the] mingled with fiery sparks, which were rolled| son store-room was well stocked with flour,| young lady, “we are safe at home, The fire|and, in the next instant, was as rapidly travers-| fallen and perished. For weeks and months, till snows be tiovsses ' int whenhane 
Australian lodger out of doors generally wakes and there could be no want of meat with all] has not come near us,” ing the bottom of the glen. Snirrup, the cat-| the kindly rains of autumn had renewed the B. N. TABER, Tasveuune OO" ' flour. A 


on the air. There wasa sound as of thunder, 





